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Foreword 


Ir = Dank about education. It is nota library textbook, and 
ei eae by any means aimed solely at librarians. It contains 
aterial of importance for all those engaged in higher education 
= teachers, students, administrators and indeed librarians too - 
since it would be wrong to think of ‘student reading needs’ as 
Something that only concerns the library. These needs must be 
considered by the producers, by the consumers, and by the 
Variety of intermediaries that serve the educational process. 
fe Nevertheless, it is appropriate that the book should come 
‚Tom a library background. For the library is in many ways the 
Symbol of students’ reading; its adequacy or inadequacy is a 
Matter of keen interest to students, and the support given to 
the library by the college or university can be a token of how 
Seriously the institution has considered what education is all 
about. Librarians are vitally involved with the ‘transfer of infor- 
ae and are all too often aware of the lack of any compre- 
Nensive view of student reading needs. 
A That awareness lies behind this book. It owes its conception 
to a proposal that David Baker made in 1983, for a publishing 
Programme for the Library Association’s University, College 
and Research Section (UCRS). The proposal was welcomed, 
and crystallized into a series of discussion papers and this first 
Major work, on a timely topic of wide interest and concern. 
avid Baker was the obvious choice as editor: he has been an 
active member of the UCRS executive committee, and has many 
years’ experience of meeting student needs; the Section’s trust 
in him has been amply repaid. The enthusiastic support for the 
Project from Library Association Publishing Ltd confirmed the 
Committee in its determination to make a significant contri- 
I ution to the literature. Contributors from all parts pr 
„öNer-education book world were sought, See o tke 
Ne many facets of this crucial subject; their willingr eae 
Part is a welcome acknowledgme erdependence of 
she . are all 
a different sections of the educati 
"Ngaged in. P ö 
pi : sprarians from all bands of 
the UCRS represents some rt In its local meetings 
igher education spectrum and bey 


nt of the int 
onal enterprise we 
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and its national study conferences it has for many years stressed 
the need for librarians to remember the purpose of their library 
activities, whether that purpose is to serve students, teachers 
or researchers. ‘A library that is not used is dead.’ Indeed — but 
a library in higher education cannot stand alone; it must work 
with the rest of the education world and be very sure of its true 
aims. Within the Library Association, the UCRS will want to 
stress this collaborative role and to show its particular form of 
responsiveness to users’ needs. 

This book is about education. The UCRS views its publication 
by the Library Association with real satisfaction, as a sign that 


both the Section and the Association know what our business 
really is. 


December 1984 


Peter Hoare 


Chairman, University, College and Research Section 
Librarian, University of Nottingham 


Preface 


This collection of essays owes its origins and production to a 
number of people, all ‘of whom deserve my thanks. When the 
proposal to assemble papers by academics, librarians, book- 
sellers and publishers on the subject of students, books and 
libraries was first mooted, it received the necessary fillip from 
Peter Hoare, then Chairman of the National Committee of the 
University, College and Research Section of the Library Associ- 
ation, its Secretary, Charles Brook and the members of the 
Publications Sub-Committee. 

After preliminary discussions within the section, it was 
decided to approach Library Association Publishing Ltd, to see 
if they would be interested in publishing such a book on behalf 
of the section, as part of a publications programme for UCRS. 
Thanks to the work and interest of Charles Ellis, Managing 
Director of LAPL, the proposal soon turned into signed 
contracts between section and publishing company. 

My own interest in student book provision was largely 
kindled by a seminar held at Hull in May 1983, when Tom 
Graham, then Deputy Librarian at the University, spoke about 
the problems facing academic librarians charged with the task 
of satisfying undergraduate reading needs. Informal discussions 
with Tom during the ensuing months before his departure for 
York University were to prove both stimulating and, when the 
time came to draw up a contents page and commission authors, 


useful. 

In the audience at the 1983 seminar was Dr Peter Mann, then 
of Sheffield University and author of several studies of students’ 
reading habits. I am most grateful for Peter's interest in this 
collection and other work done in the Brynmor Jones Library 


over the past two years. . 

The effectiveness of a collection such as this depends largely 
on the individual contributors. I have already mentioned Tom 
Graham and Peter Mann for their help in developing, the orig- 
inal proposal. They also wrote chapters for me, along with 12 
other librarians, lecturers, booksellers and publishers. To them 
all I owe a considerable debt: not only did they ‘come up with 
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the goods’ but they also made useful suggestions on the content 
and format of the book. 

I am particularly grateful in this respect to Mr Brian Dyson, 
my bibliographer, who not only compiled what I consider to 
be a first-rate bibliography — thus enhancing the value and 
effectiveness of the collection considerably — but also read all 
the contributions and made many helpful comments. I should 
also like to thank Mrs Marion Marsh for her work in compiling 
the index. 

My gratitude must also extend to my secretary, Mrs Linda 
Tuck, and my typist, Mrs Ann Schultz, both of whom endured 
my demands and eccentricities with exemplary good humour 
and characteristic efficiency. 

To them all I give my thanks; their contributions have made 
this book the richer. Any failings which it may possess are mine 
rather than theirs. 


David Baker 

The Brynmor Jones Library 
University of Hull 
February 1985 


Editorial introduction 
David Baker 


The topic 
At this present time of economic cut-back and probing re-exam- 
ination of priorities in higher education, libraries are under 
considerable pressure to justify both policies and expenditure. 
The provision of basic study and reading material for under- 
graduate and, increasingly, taught course postgraduate 
Students is an obvious and seemingly straightforward function 
of academic libraries. Yet along with monetary and political 
pressures, librarians are NOW faced with changes in the size 
and composition of student populations and developments in 
teaching patterns leading both to a greater dependency on 
resources and to changes of emphasis on particular subject 
areas, A more rigid interpretation of the Copyright Act and 
concern over the photocopying of reading materials has obvious 
implications for academic libraries. The rumoured imposition of 
VAT (thankfully a threat withdrawn, at least for the time being) 
would not have helped, either. In addition, the librarian has to 
contend with a student readership less inclined to buy its own 
textbooks, all of which makes his task more difficult to fulfil. 
Increased funding, of libraries and hence a greater possible 
provision of student reading material is not necessarily the 
answer to the problem. Trends in teaching may well affect the 
shape of the textbook: will the concept of basic or essential 
reading continue to be a valid one in many subject areas? How 
will new technology affect students’ and lecturers’ study and 
teaching methods “and what effect will it have on library 
provision? How much has the student textbook’s supremacy 
already been overtaken by the various forms of non-book 
material generally available? It is obvious that the question of 
student reading needs has come to the fore in recent months: 
surveys by the Primary Communications Research Centre at 


Leicester University, the Centre for Research in User Studies 
ves and the Publishers 


at Sheffield University, Bowes and Bov : 
Association are all concerned with student bookbuying patterns 
here still seems to 


and reading/study needs. At the same time, t 
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be little if any rationale behind much book publishing, selling, 
buying or library provision. 


General aims of the publication 

This, then, is the background to the present group of essays 

relating to student reading needs. The aims of the collection are 

as follows: 

(a) to show how the present levels and forms of library 
provision for, primarily, first-degree students have evolved; 

(b) to consider the problems of student reading needs as they 
relate to (i) different types of library (ii) particular biblio- 
graphical forms (iii) individual subject areas (iv) user 
education (v) circulation and stock management; 

(c) to discuss the relationships between libraries and book- 
sellers and their joint interest in/different viewpoints on 
undergraduate reading provision; 

(d) to consider the role of the publisher in the production of 
reading materials, whether textbook, periodical or other 
form and to discuss the relationship between library, book- 
seller and publisher; 

(e) to describe and assess the contact between academic staff 
and library and the way in which changes in teaching 
patterns will affect not only these two interested parties but 
also booksellers and publishers; 

(f) to evaluate recent research in the field (as mentioned above) 
and to make proposals for further studies, if relevant; 

(g) to offer a forecast of future likely developments and prob- 
lems relating to undergraduate teaching, library provision, 
academic bookselling and publishing. 


The chapters 

In the notes to the contributors, it was stressed that the avoid- 
ance of overlap between sections was important. However, it 
was recognized from the start that certain topics would 
undoubtedly surface in a number of chapters. Where such 
‘duplication’ exists, it is seen as a strength of the collection, 
providing as it does an Opportunity for a variety of authors 
from widely differing backgrounds to comment on the same 
problems. 

This is particularly true of the first nine chapters, all written 
by librarians, and especially of the contributions by Messrs 
Graham, Capewell/Phillips, McElroy and Hooton, who all deal 
with a major group of libraries in the higher education sector. 
Naturally, the emphasis varies from chapter to chapter: 
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Capewell and Phillips concentrate on the historical background 
to polytechnic libraries, so essential to their role and present 
state. Thomas Graham, on the other hand, stresses the tension 
between teaching and research in universities — a point echoed 
by Paul Kingston later in the collection - as well as the effects 
of changes in teaching methods and smaller student popu- 
lations on the library. 

Rennie McElroy, on the other hand, examines the relationship 
between course demands, student skills and library provision, 
and provides a tripartite model to explain the position. He 
contrasts and compares the situation with that pertaining to 
university and polytechnic libraries. 

John Hooton’s chapter is the first of a series of ‘specialist’ 
contributions. The first three ‘core’ chapters all relate to libraries 
which are in institutions teaching students across the whole 
spectrum of knowledge and learning. Education, Law and 
Medical libraries are all there to serve particular groups of 
students, most of whom, like many of McElroy’s college 
students, are studying for a career as much as a degree. A 

Reiner Scholz gives the reader a glimpse of academic library 
provision for students in Germany. Despite a very different 
history, many of the themes and problems outlined in his essay 
are similar to those in the ‘British’ library contributions. 
Christopher Barnett goes outside ‚the academic sector to 
consider the role of the public library in the provision of student 
reading material. Despite the valuable contribution to E 
made by public libraries, today’s undergraduates ne 
notable exception of those registered with the Open nine 
~ are seen as being no different from, or any more entitlea to 
services than other sectors of the population. 


Helen Harrison traces the take-up of N 
ic libraries i i e Brynr 
In ac ies in the 20 years since th mor 
re its and applications of 


Committee reported, assessing the mer! l s 
the seven pedis, With a move from teaching to pared 
centred courses, the future of non-book material looks decidedly 
brighter than it has done for some considerable time. vee 

Not so rosy, perhaps, are the prospects for = re 
publishers and booksellers in Britain over the ns 
Both Robin Denniston and John Taylor putine en a 
ways the problems which have beset the indus Be 
since the mid-1970s, compounded by the ay s Pa 
particularly in universities. The threats Da es 
technology’ are discussed, and the links with a 


libraries reviewed. 
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Rachael Evans looks back over the contributions thus far in 
the collection, and uses the experience gained from her 
researches into bookselling in higher education to analyse the 
relationship between lecturer, library, student, publisher and 
bookseller. She discovers an ‘uneasy truce’, beneath which is a 
lack of communication between all concerned. 

Finally, Paul Kingston and Peter Mann consider the teachers 
and students of the 1980s and their attitudes towards reading 
needs and study provision. Kingston stresses the increased 
importance of the lecture as the focal point of undergraduate 
study; this has, in turn, led to the under-use of students’ critical 
abilities and a turning away from literature-centred learning. 

Mann echoes this point in his assessment of the period since 
his well-known study of students at Sheffield first appeared. 
Regrettably, the problems of the 1970s are also set to be those 
of the 1980s. Reading lists are still variable, academics continue 
to be reluctant to liaise with library and bookshop and students 
spend less, rather than more, on basic texts and other study 
materials. There remain the problems associated with library 
provision for students: selection of loan periods, acquisition of 
multiple copies, observance of the Copyright Act and so on. 


Some conclusions 
However, the answers of the 1970s are not necessarily those of 
the 1980s. Greater involvement of libraries in the teaching and 
studying processes is more desirable than ever, while the need 
to teach students how to handle information is of paramount 
importance. University libraries in particular could learn much 
from their colleagues on the other side of the binary line in this 
respect. On a more technical level, computer systems are much 
more sophisticated than they were in the 1970s, with continuous 
and more-or-less immediate on-line access to data now a reality. 

We are moving into an era where print-on-paper media will 
vie with other forms for position if not supremacy; where cost- 
effectiveness in terms of both Provision and teaching/study 
methods will be the order of the day. Where the old ‘élitism’ 
of higher education gives way to open learning and continuing 
study; where vocation and education may clash and where the 
interests of teaching and research may run counter to each 
other. i 

The theme of ‘tensions’ runs through much of this collection 
of essays; the stress will fluctuate and the areas of possible 
easement may change. McElroy suggests that any tension must 
be harmonious; Evans and others show that, at present, some 
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of it cannot be so. However, as Peter Mann concludes at the 
end of his 1974 book: 

The situation should not simply be one of praising or blaming groups 
of people; rather it should be seen as a complex situation involving 
many groups of people at all sorts of different levels, where a lack 
of understanding of the structure may well be resulting in a lack of 
knowledge - and thus a lack of appreciation of what is and what is 
not happening.! 

By bringing together the present group of contributors, and 
asking each of them to fulfil the aims noted earlier in this 
introduction, it is hoped that appreciation and knowledge of 
the problems surrounding student reading needs has been 
improved; if it does no more than that for some of our readers 
and even if the proposed solutions are unworkable, the project 
will still have been worth while. 


Reference FR, 
1 Mann, PH Students and books. London, Routledge, 1974. 57. 


Editorial note An 
Throughout this collection, except where reference is being 


made to a particular individual, use of words such as ‘he’, ‘him’, 
‘himself’, is meant to refer to persons of either sex. 


1 A case of tensions: university libraries, students 
and reading provision 
Thomas Graham 


‘The distinctive feature of the university sector is that it 
combines research and scholarship with teaching.” 

This statement summarizes the main difference between the 
universities and the other institutions of higher education 
whose response to student reading needs are considered else- 
where in this collection. Although research is undertaken at 
other higher education institutions, it is the trademark of the 
universities, enshrined in the contracts of their academic staff, 
and the fundamental basis of their teaching. This characteristic 
has inevitably determined the character of their libraries, in 
terms both of stock and of service. To a great extent, this has 
been a major source of strength for library development. At the 


same time, however, the two strands of the university character 


are also a potential source of tension in the library as in other 


aspects of university life. 


The university today : 
The contribution made by a university library towards the 
education of its students must depend on an understanding of 
the characteristics of the university as a teaching institution. In 
this respect, it is necessary to consider the relevant trends in 
university education in the recent past. ie 

The most obvious of these is, of course, the rise in student 
numbers. The student population in universities has risen from 
135,428 in 1962/3 to 338,907 in 1982/3.° Secondly, the rise in 
numbers, together with the spread of comprehensive education, 
has led to an increase in the number of students from socia 
classes which in the past have not produced students 4 = 
great numbers and, in library terms, may have had les 


exposure to books than students. ; : 
i i teaching 

re have been several changes in i 
nh ae aer has been the swing 


methods. The most obvious of these ticularly in recent 
towards seminar and tutorial teaching and, particu “a greater 
years, the development of assignments requiring a & 


degree of independent work on the part of the student; disser- 
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tations, open examinations and extended essays and projects 
are obvious examples. 

In addition to changes in teaching methods, the topics taught 
have also altered. At the undergraduate level, there have been 
changes of emphasis first towards the social sciences and now, 
in spirit if not in funding, towards certain areas of the sciences. 
Within courses, there has been a tendency to provide a greater 
variety of options of various kinds, covering special techniques 
and approaches as well as particular topics within the discipline. 
This development may result in part from the sheer growth in 
knowledge, together with the awareness that it is impossible to 
cover all this ground within the three or four years of the typical 
undergraduate course. This in itself has implications for the 
objectives of the course in question. Another trend has been 
the development of interdisciplinary courses, based on the 
belief that knowledge no longer fits easily within the constraints 
of the traditional disciplines. This development has been 
particularly associated with the new universities, although it is 
by no means confined to them. Most recently, and particularly 
since the 1981 cuts, many universities have begun to develop 
part-time courses, both because of the growing interest in 
continuing education and as a source of revenue. At the post- 
graduate level, there has been an increase in the number of 
taught courses, many of them of a vocational nature, and many 
also being part-time: in the past ten years, the number of full- 
time taught postgraduates has actually dropped slightly while 
the number of part-time postgraduates has risen by almost 50% .3 
To some degree, these courses share many characteristics with 
undergraduate study, and this, together with the development 
of independent work by undergraduates, has led to a lessening 
of the distinction between undergraduate and postgraduate 
study. 

Alongside these changes, however, some characteristics of 
university teaching and courses have not changed. Much 
teaching still takes the form of imparting knowledge directly to 
the student, even if it is carried out in smaller groups. In this 
context, an important feature is that the freedom of the indi- 
vidual member of the academic staff, within the overall frame- 
work of the course, to teach what he or she wishes to teach, 
has not been altered. This freedom is probably greater in univ- 
ersities than in polytechnics or colleges, where external vali- 
dation of individual courses is practised. 

Finally, of course, the characteristic which has dominated 
thinking in universities over the past three years has been the 
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worsening financial climate. Although some courses have been 
stopped, it is probably true to say that almost none of the trends 
described above has actually been reversed in any significant 
manner: even the decrease in student numbers has not been 
on such a scale as to alter the character of university courses 
and teaching. The changes of these 20 years therefore seem 
likely to be sustained for the foreseeable future. 


The library response 

All the trends described above have had implications for univer- 
sity libraries, and much of the development of such libraries in 
the past 20 years can be seen as a response to these trends. 
This response has also to be seen in the context of another 
major trend, the great expansion in the volume of published 
literature during this period: although this has slowed down in 
recent years, it has permanently changed the scale of university 
libraries. 

The growth in the size of the stu 
literature has led to such libraries ui 
ings, with all that this implies. There are problems of organizing 
collections and of guiding readers who are used to relatively 
small (or perhaps even non-existent) libraries, round a 
confusing building to obtain the material or service sought. 
Librarians have begun to take an interest in making their build- 


ings really welcoming and more easily used. The growth in 
an important shift in the 


Students numbers has also led to l 
orientation of university libraries towards students. It is perhaps 
hard to realize that until relatively recently, university libraries 
were heavily research- and conservation-minded: in some cases, 
indeed, students were not immediately given access to book- 
stacks. The move towards modular, open-access building? an 
the 1960s was accompanied, and to some extent encouraged N oY 
a growing consciousness of the library's ce ae eee A 
undergraduates in particular. This led to the esta is ne 
short-loan and reserve collections of some size in most li Ei ; 
and, more recently, to a growing interest in the - Bee 
regulations as a means of optimizing usage of aton wi ae 
under pressure from large numbers. All these matics ee 
a major justification for the automation of are oe pete 

University librarians have also tried to respon oles ee 
in teaching techniques and in courses. weed eet 
tially puts greater pressure on libraries, an ant oe 
which demand independent work from the ae ae y 
involve deeper and wider use of library ma i 


ident population and of the 
becoming very large build- 
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periodical articles and government publications. Students 
undertaking interdisciplinary courses must make use of more 
areas of the library and may be introduced to a wider range of 
material in that way. Taken together with the problems of size, 
all this has been a substantial impulse towards the development 
firstly of reference services, organized either on a centralized 
basis, or as part of a subject-based structure; and secondly, to 
the development of user education as an integral part of the 
activities of most university libraries, if at greatly varying levels. 

Part-time students have brought special problems of their 
own which, because their growth in numbers has tended to 
coincide with the period of severe financial constraints, are yet 
to be fully assessed. In theory at least, these courses should 
increase pressure for lengthy opening hours and possibly for 
special loan regulations. It is not yet clear that this is happening, 
to any degree. Course tutors, aware of the limitations on 
students’ time, may be restricting the reading requirements, or 
libraries may be depressing demand unconsciously by gearing 
services to full-time students. This is an area of service where 
more investigation of needs is required, and where university 
libraries may well have something to learn from polytechnics 
and colleges. 

The freedom of the individual university teacher to shape his 
or her course is fundamental to the British system. From time 
to time, the idea of moving more generally towards course 
textbooks (as in the United States) or towards co-operation 
between universities in recommending titles has been mooted, 
usually by publishers who believe it might provide an answer 
to the problem of student book prices, but it has always foun- 
dered on this principle.* University libraries have accepted that 
‘academic freedom’ is part of the system within which they 
must operate. It does lead to greater problems for universities 
in identifying the material required by students than are experi- 
enced by libraries ‘across the binary line’, where CNAA vali- 
dation demands rather closer links between the teacher and the 
library. Libraries have, however, shown themselves increas- 
ingly aware of the problems of communication about reading 
requirements and of anticipating demand, and this will be 
considered later in more detail. 

The financial cutbacks since July 1981 have probably not hit 
the provision of stock for student use as hard as they have 
the provision of research materials. In the short term, book 
acquisitions may have been depressed, though it seems likely 
that books for undergraduate use have been purchased at the 
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expense of research monographs. A survey of SCONUL 
libraries late in 1982 suggested, however, that service hours 
have been reduced in many libraries as a result of staff losses, 
and this has probably affected students more than other library 
users. In general terms too, the reduction in student numbers 
is not likely to lessen the problems of student library provision. 
The tendency to restrict options available because of academic 
staff reductions means that, by and large, the pressure from 
numbers will remain at much the same level as before. 


The student as user 
Awareness of the implications of the changing character of univ- 
ersities prompted a number of surveys of library use by students 
during the 1960s.5 These, however, were concerned specifically 
with the student-library nexus. Although this is the ‘bottom- 
line’ for university librarians, it is obviously only part of a larger 
picture. Peter Mann’s survey at Sheffield in 1972 constituted 
the first attempt ‘to put the use of books by students in a ‚wider 
perspective than [had] been customary in past studies.’ The 
student as book-user was studied in the context of some of 
the communication chains which may condition that use. This 
approach was further developed at two conferences In 1975 
and 1980,” at both of which students from various disciplines 
presented short papers on their use of books. These comments 
provide interesting information, but it is of such a kind that 
they should probably be seen as snapshots of individual views 
which require closer investigation with larger samples before 
being accepted as generally valid. The attendance of these 
students at the conference also presumably indicates that they 
were reasonably interested in the subject and were unlikely to 
be fully representative of the general population of en 
We know that some students manage to obtain degrees with 
relatively little use of the library and buying of books. N 
What then are the characteristics of students’ perception 0 
need which may affect library use? We should probably ay 
from the premise that book use and, in terms of this chap 
library use is for most students purely a means towards D ; 
The majority are motivated most directly by the ee 5 ol 
their course. All the evidence suggests that the lecturer is nn 
fore the big person in the process: the ultimate motivation 


towards library use comes from the setting of tasks re uito 
and this guidance determines whether the library x f er 
and also how it will be used.* At the same time, stude 


not accept all this guidance blindly. They do on the whole 
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realize when unreal demands are being made, and are realistic 
enough to modify these to a level which still allows them to 
complete necessary work. The gap between the expectations of 
some lecturers and the perceptions of their students as to what 
is required is a phenomenon much noted by librarians.’ A 
student may start by buying all the books recommended, but 
soon learns which are really required: the evidence of a recent 
survey of book-buying amongst students which suggests a 
dropping-off in purchasing after the first year of courses tends 
to support this assertion.!” 

The provision of certain services may arouse nascent charac- 
teristics in the student population. If an attempt is made to 
bring relevant texts required by a course into a short-loan or 
reserve collection, or in some way to package required material, 
then some students, having found this obvious and direct route 
to the information required on one occasion, are little inclined 
to look beyond such services in the future. While it is both 
natural and sensible to obtain information or material in the 
most easily-available form, failure to look beyond the most basic 
of services can lead to ineffective use of material and raises 
questions about the form both of teaching courses and of reader 
instruction. 

Students’ library needs and consequent use cannot, however, 
be looked at purely in a generalized way. In 1975, Mann stated 
that ‘it was a main part of his thesis that subject differences 
must be recognized if student information needs are to be met 
satisfactorily.!! Obvious though this sounds, it is not so evident 
that this recognition has yet fully found its way into the 
provision of library services or user-education Programmes for 
students. Mann made the distinction between doing subjects 
and reading subjects, with contrasting instruction and infor- 
mation needs, the differences between historians and mathema- 
ticians illustrating the contrasts best.!2 Papers by students in 
1975 and 1980 gave some indication of these differences, though 
much of what was said concentrated on what was bought by 
the student rather than on how the library was used. The most 
recent attempt to examine information needs in one particular 
subject was the Centre for User Studies ‘Information Needs of 
Undergraduates’ project at Sheffield, begun in 1980. This was 
designed to examine the whole field of student book use in 
one particular subject, Economics, with a view particularly to 
assisting plans for user education. Subsequently, two other 
subjects, Chemistry and English Literature were added. Several 
summary reports of the work were published, but regrettably 
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no final report has appeared. The value of this project is prob- 
ably that it has provided some pointers to detailed aspects of 
needs and uses which can be followed up in local situations; 
and secondly, that it has tested a methodology for future studies 
of specific subjects. There remains, then, plenty of scope for 
further studies of this kind, ascertaining the real needs of under- 
graduate courses in terms of textbooks, other monographs, use 
of periodicals, etc. 

Finally, any account of the student as user has to acknowl- 
edge that, even within the same subject, individuals see needs 
differently and shape their ‘user behaviour’ accordingly. We 
have to identify common denominators of need and use, and 
acquire stock and develop services to meet the needs thus 


discovered. 


Student materials and funding 

The satisfaction of student library needs is dependent on an 
understanding of the kind of library use demanded by the 
subjects as taught in the institution, combined with acquisition 
of the correct materials in adequate quantities and the provision 
of appropriate services designed both to provide access to 
materials and to teach the information skills needed for that 
particular discipline. ate: 

The acquisition of material depends primarily of course on 
the level of funding. Although, as has been said, present cut- 
backs in library funding have probably hit the support given to 
research more than undergraduate resources, it seems likely 
that student material have not been entirely exempt. Where 
book funds have been cut rather than periodical subscriptions 
(as may have happened when cuts have been imposed oie 
books for student use may not have been purchased: it should 
be remembered that senior undergraduates — and of un 
postgraduates - make use of a much wider range of a 
than the ‘textbook’ traditionally seen as staple student diet. . 

a more elementary level, the number of multiple a 
purchased by libraries may have been reduced. If periodicals 
have been cut, as has happened almost everywhere, wenn 
material which is used by students may be cancelled along BE 
more marginal titles. There has always been a eee pees 
of tension in maintaining expenditure on both teaching ng 
research materials, often emerging in the debates within univ 
iti -ical cuts. The recent exhortations from the 
ersities over periodical cuts. The re eee a es 
UCC to transfer resources to research can only intensity 
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tension at a time of declining funding. Material for students is 
not exempted from the pressures of funding cut-backs. 

In terms of internal resource allocation, however, universities 
have not made a division between funds for teaching and 
research purposes, although a proposal to divide book funds 
in this way was made in the report of a research project at 
Lancaster in 1977: the proposal was not, however, pursued. 
Both libraries which make only very broad subdivisions of funds 
and those which make real or notional allocations to individual 
subjects tend to assume that material for student use will be 
purchased from within these resources. In some institutions, 
however, there may also be a ‘textbook’ fund used in many 
cases for the purchase of multiple copies. This is an area where 
control over selection should be exercised by the library. When 
allocations or targets are given to academic departments, and 
particularly when funds are limited, control tends in practice 
to swing towards academic departments. Although the best 
departments are very good indeed, the thoroughness and qual- 
ity of selection by academic staff is certainly variable. Student 
material may be missed and only discovered by the library when 
a reading list is produced by a student. The library is in a strong 
Position to monitor demand, especially when staff in regular 
contact with departments and those in charge of circulation are 
working closely together. The availability of detailed manage- 
ment information on usage from automated circulation systems 
would provide a new tool on which such control could initially 
be based, in combination with the information on demand 
obtained from departments. Relatively few systems, however, 
provide the kind of detailed information sought, and there is 
some cost in doing so. Nevertheless, this is what will have to 
be done if libraries are to exercise the control over multiple copy 
purchase wisely in a time of declining funding. 

The acquisition of the right materials is clearly made more 
difficult by the range of reading now expected of the university 
student. For some, particularly in the Sciences, Law and some 
Social Sciences, the traditional textbook remains the standard 
reading material for much of the course, and indeed there are 
such textbooks in most disciplines. Students of literature, 
however, have to read standard texts, sometimes in paperback 
but often in more substantial scholarly editions and other speci- 
alized critical works. In History, students may begin to read 
scholarly monographs relatively early in their courses and later 
on will almost certainly have to use printed original sources. 
The same can be said of the Social Sciences to some extent. 
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The use of periodical articles begins quite early in subjects like 
Geography, History and some Social Sciences, and Science 
students, particularly those in the Biological sciences, often 
make use of such material towards the end of their courses. 
The wider range of reading encouraged by changing methods 
of teaching and assessment has increased the unpredictability 
of student reading needs. What has probably not changed is 
the overall reliance on print-on-paper media. Although most 
university libraries hold substantial microform collections and 
less substantial audio-visual collections, their use tends to be 
limited to very specific groups, such as History students reading 
newspapers or archival documents and English students using 
tapes and records of dramatic works and poetry. Audio-visual 
materials have not produced any major shift in teaching 
methods in universities, as Helen Harrison notes in chapter 
nine. 

The identification of the correct materials is further compli- 
cated by the difficulties of obtaining information about the 
advice given to students. Cherry Harrop has rightly indicated 
that student reading needs cannot be assumed to be the aggre- 
gated reading lists of lecturers: verbal additions do not appear 
there, the relative importance of titles may not be alor and 
Special assignments may not have a list provided.'® For 
example, a recent survey of students buying habits indicated 
that 24% of titles recommended had been given orally.'° In 


addition, students’ experience may have indicated that a 
reading list can be interpreted rather differently than the 
tales of the varying 


lecturer intended. Librarians have many = 
quality of such lists, their unrealistic length, the lack of guidance 


within many of them, and the difficulty of getting hold of them. 
At the same time, we should recognize that many such lists = 
well-arranged and do give clear and helpful guidance : i 
students. However variable, reading lists remain the ann 
starting-point for information on lecturers’ Ena E This $ 
where the closeness of communication between the lil rary an 
departments can be really effective. Lists can be obtained from 
individuals, from library representatives, or (often most ne 
fully) from departmental secretaries; whatever NE aorta ey 
should be acquired and as early as possible. = a en 
not simply obtained so that we can ensure that the ti a 
are in stock; the list can often say much about x ee 
organized and the intended library usage; they also pro 


new data for monitoring usage of titles. 


All this knowledge can inform reference and information 
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work and potentially improve liaison with departments: 
detailed monitoring of the use of titles when fed back to depart- 
ments could help course organization. This may appear some- 
thing of an ideal, but automated systems can not only be 
developed to provide usage data, but can also provide further 
assistance. The interesting recent experiment at Sussex Univer- 
sity, linking a microcomputer to the Library’s Geac machine, 
provides some indication of the possibilities. Lists of titles 
submitted by academic staff were matched with the library’s 
automated catalogue, the records tagged and then bibliographic 
details compatible with the library record returned to the staff 
member concerned on floppy discs (provided by the department 
or individual concerned). The records can then be manipulated 
for use in reading lists. Such co-operation in list production can 
have several advantages: the library learns about titles on lists 
early in the production cycle; it can mark them in the record 
for special monitoring and can ensure to some degree that 
descriptions of at least monograph and serial titles match library 
forms. This last is also of benefit to the student. It does not of 
course solve the problem of obtaining the list in the first place, 
but it might become a valued service as the use of microcompu- 
ters in departments grows. 

We should bear in mind, however, that the library’s task is 
not to try to impose some standardized form on the reading 
list: this would in any case be quite undesirable. What library 
staff are perhaps in a position to do is to identify the character- 
istics which make for effective lists in terms of informing 
precisely and guiding well, since many of these lists are shown 
to us in the course of reference work. Information of this kind 
can be fed back into the teaching process if used tactfully in 
course of contacts with departments. 

Having identified the titles which are required, the library is 
still left with the problem of calculating the right quantities of 
each. This has always been an awkward problem. For much of 
the specialized material, the total demand from students and 
researchers is not such as to require more than a single copy: 
But for most textbooks and some other material the demand at 
certain times of the year is such as to justify purchase of more 
than one copy. 

This issue is not entirely clear-cut. Many academics, reflecting 
the continual tension between research and teaching in univers- 
ities, believe that it is more important for a university library 
(by definition a ‘research’ library) to concentrate on acquiring 
as wide a range of material as possible, ie that a copy of another 
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book is more valuable than another copy of any one book. It is 
also argued, and with some justification, that the acquisition of 
multiple copies of textbooks which are soon superseded by new 
(but not always necessary) editions is a waste of funds. In fact 
university librarians have to view these issues pragmatically 
and, on the whole, accept the case for some duplication.!” 
Opinions on what material should be duplicated has shifted 
over the past ten years or so. The received wisdom used to be 
that there was no need to provide multiple copies of required 
textbook reading and that duplication should be restricted to 
the material students are expected to read but not necessarily 
to buy. For a variety of reasons, students do not buy all the 
material previously regarded as ‘to be bought’: book prices are 
in general considered-to be too high, the spread of free textbook 
provision in schools has helped to shape a new attitude to book 
purchase, and the number of titles recommended in various 
ways is possibly larger. Libraries now often buy multiple copies 
of textbooks and set texts chiefly on the basis of a combination 
of expressed demand and observed usage. '* 

No matter how many are purchased, we are quite likely to 
be told that the number is inadequate: at the same time, the 
evidence of our loan statistics may suggest that some multiple 
copies are not used as heavily as expected. The correct level of 
provision is clearly a difficult one to find. The usage may be 
concentrated into a very short time-span and may not therefore 
produce a high issue total unless loan periods are very short; 
some demand may be concealed if students who have not been 
able to get access to a library copy find other means of seeing 
a copy, or simply give up: in other words, not only issue data 
but reservation statistics, which really tell us more about 
demand, may underestimate the need. 

On the other hand, some students who complain of an inad- 
equate number of copies may not have traced all the available 
ones if, for example, some are in a reserve/short-loan ee 
and others are in the general stock. This is another area en 
requires the attention of librarians responsible for liaison with 
departments. It needs a combination of regular analysis of circu- 
lation data, and close contacts with departments so that 
demands are anticipated as far as possible, and objective FT 
tification of the real needs behind the various demands m 
by students. Because these factors have all to be Sa 5 
together, it is most appropriate that the selection en 
copies should be placed in the hands of the library, ar ee | 
that it should require regular attention from acquisitions 
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subject or other liaison librarians and staff in charge of 
circulation. 


The provision of services 

Duplication of titles is now an accepted response to the problem 
of book availability for the student user. But duplication cannot 
be seen in isolation, as was recognized in the work undertaken 
by Buckland and others at Lancaster in the late 1960s. They 
identified the three factors which influenced the degree of avail- 
ability as the number of copies held, the frequency with which 
the book is sought (its ‘popularity’) and the length of time it is 
off the shelf when used (its loan period); they also described the 
relationships between these." It is by determining the optimum 
relationship in its own situation that a library will provide the 
best service to its student population. In discussing the third of 
these factors, loan periods, Higham has described the objective 
of achieving ‘optimum availability’ thus: 

‘The ideal situation is the impossible one of the books always 
in the hands of the user who needs to borrow now and always 
on the shelf ready to be selected by the user who needs to 
borrow next: constant use and constant availability.’2° 

The loan period most likely to approach this ideal in terms 
of undergraduate use is clearly a matter of debate. Traditionally, 
periods such as two and three weeks are common, but such 
times are usually compromises based on the practicalities of 
manual issue systems and are increasingly coming under scru- 
tiny. Such a period may be adequate for undergraduate require- 
ments, but it is also probably too long for ‘the user who wants 
to borrow next’. Several responses to this problem exist. The 
obvious one is to allow recalls before the original loan period 
has expired, but there is some evidence that reservation and 
recall systems are not extensively used by students.2! Multiple 
copy provision is obviously another response. As an alternative 
to this, a third solution is to shorten the loan period for books 
in demand by students. Following an investigation of these 
three factors, this was the solution adopted at Lancaster in 1969, 
when a seven-day loan period for ‘popular’ titles was instituted. 
At the time, it was estimated that the cost of this system was 
£1,500, whereas it would have cost £12,000 to have produced a 
similar level of availability by purchasing duplicates.” 

This picture of alternative loan periods is of course slightly 
artificial in that decisions on correct loan periods have to be 
taken in the context of the overall teaching and research needs 
of the university rather than just on the basis of student need 
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alone, and historical considerations may also come into play. 
There are essentially two principles, either of which can be used 
as the basis for circulation periods: to base loan periods on the 
status of the borrower, or to base them on the expected demand 
for the book. These represent different approaches to the 
problem: the first is founded on the belief that the use of the 
material — and indeed sometimes the same material — by staff, 
postgraduates and undergraduates is different. From the point 
of view of students, it is sometimes argued that, under this 
system, their use of titles may be restricted by a borrower with 
a more generous loan period. The alternative approach is 
designed to eliminate such inequity to students in particular by 
concentrating purely on demand, regardless of borrower status. 
This was essentially the solution adopted by Lancaster. The 
main argument against such a system is the cost of monitoring 
usage of stock so that the loan period of individual titles can be 
altered to reflect changing levels of demand. The developing 
sophistication of automated systems, however, is now such that 
not only the monitoring but also the varying of the loan period 
can be undertaken automatically: a variable loan policy. Such a 
policy is a feature, for example, of the SWALCAP circulation 
system. In practice, there may be arguments for some combi- 
nation of the two approaches. For example, it may be argued, 
as Higham does, that there is something to be said for having 
shorter loan periods for undergraduates anyway, when the 
need for titles is usually short and long loan periods encourage 
forgetfulness or loss and keep unused books off the library’s 
shelves. Following this approach, the books which are in 
demand can be restricted to some degree for all users, but 
others for which the demand is not great would be subject to 
loan periods based on borrower status. . u 
Although some libraries have moved over from loan policies 
based on status to policies based on demand, there has been 
little further research of the type undertaken by Buckland and, 
in particular, none which tries to link duplication policies, loan 
periods and the use of reservation and recall facilities as aspects 
of a single problem. There is undoubtedly scope for further 
investigation and experiment in this area. The difficulties of 
experimenting in the context of a working system should not 
be minimized. If these can be overcome, however, the results 


would certainly be of general value. 
The demands of many courses 


however, are now such that ‘normal’ 
a few days’ duration are not sufficient to mee 


and of student numbers 
loan periods even of only 
t all needs. This 
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has led to the setting-up of undergraduate collections — vari- 
ously called reserve, short loan, student reference, etc. — 
consisting of titles believed to be in particularly heavy demand 
and almost invariably with restricted access of one kind or 
another. These are not the only forms of separate provision for 
undergraduate use which have been devised. Earlier, in the 
period of the Robbins expansion, it appeared that the separate 
undergraduate library or reading room, containing a fairly wide 
range of stock for student use, might find favour, but the 
financial cut-backs of the 1970s seem to have effectively 
destroyed any likelihood of developments of this kind. The 
reserve or short loan collections, which almost all university 
libraries currently possess, arouse considerable debate amongst 
both teachers and librarians. Some academics are keen to make 
extensive use of such collections, requesting that all titles on 
particular reading lists are transferred there: others object to 
them either on principle or sometimes because of the nature of 
the loan restrictions applied. Librarians, while recognizing the 
need for this kind of provision, usually complain about the 
number of titles recommended for inclusion which are appar- 
ently not borrowed frequently enough to justify the cost of 
transfer, and express concern on educational grounds that for 
some students these collections seem to be the limit of their 
library experience. 

There are then issues for debate with regard to reserve or 
short loan collections. In terms of usage and control, one of 
these is whether or not the collection should be closed access. 
The tradition of closed access has arisen primarily on grounds 
of security and the greater ease of maintaining order amongst 
a collection where speedy retrieval is of prime importance. For 
a variety of reasons, a number of libraries have begun to make 
their collections controlled access, allowing readers to enter the 
collection and browse but controlling the exit at an issue point. 
There is some evidence that the closed-access collection actually 
discourages use and that allowing browsing will improve the 
usage of the material. No library which has made this change 
appears to have felt it necessary to revert to closed-access, which 
suggests that it has not led to security problems as the advocates 
of closed access would argue. Whether controlled access saves 
staff is more debatable. For part of the day, even closed-access 
collections can operate with a single member of staff just as a 
controlled-exit collection may require one person at the exit 
point, and maintenance of order in a collection which is open 
to users may require more shelf-tidying by staff. 
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A second area for debate is the ideal loan period for such 
collections (interpreting the word ‘loan’ to cover all issues from 
the collection even if the stock is not allowed out of the library 
building). Periods of a whole day, a rolling 4-hour period, and 
4-hour blocks with specified return times are all reasonably 
common, sometimes with overnight loan facilities added. 
Linked with this are the different reservation facilities chosen: 
some libraries may allow only one or two readers to reserve a 
title currently on loan, while others operate elaborate ‘booking 
ahead’ facilities. These differences are often conditioned by local 
circumstances. Lack of seating may encourage a library to offer 
longer loan periods because students may have to remove the 
books from the library; manual systems tend to use simpler 
loan periods for administrative reasons. Nevertheless, given the 
fact that most libraries hold roughly the same kind of material 
in these collections, it is perhaps surprising that there remains 
so much variety in the loan periods and reservation systems 
adopted. The introduction of on-line circulation systems for 
control of reserve/short loan collections should provide the 
Opportunity for re-examination of the validity of long-estab- 
lished rules and often of strongly-held beliefs, in terms of 
maximizing both use and availability, at the same time as it 
provides greater scope for the introduction of different loan 
periods for different types of material, such as books and 
periodicals, and perhaps even of a ‘variable loan policy’ within 
the collection. i . . 

Given the attitudes of both academics and librarians, the 
major issue is that of ensuring that the correct titles are added 
to the collection. The contents of the collection may be fairly 
permanent, deliberately temporary Or, most likely, some 
mixture of the two. The sources used for determining the stock 
are primarily reading lists and essay guidance, specifically 
passed to the library by academic staff. One aspect of the SP 
between lecturers’ expectations and the reality of student behav- 
iour is the tendency for such material not to be used as | 
as intended. A survey of short loan collection use at En 
University in 1980/81 indicated that 60% of the titles were use 
fewer than six times in the session. There is some EVIdENER; 
in particular, that long reading lists tend to depress o al 
Although some of this lower usage must come from the grea a 
variety of choice offered, the phenomenon does also appear 


be a reaction to the sheer length of the list. This a 
i i 's ability to observe usage and de | 
ee ly sound basis for controlling 


unique, and provides a particular 
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transfer to and from the collection. This will require collabor- 
ation between circulation and liaison librarians, because there 
may be factors concerned with the teaching of the course which 
have to be taken into account and which may not be apparent 
from the administrative standpoint of those running such collec- 
tions. It will often take considerable tact to explain to a lecturer 
that if he wants students to use a particular title, he should try 
to find a more effective means of achieving this objective, since 
the existing one is patently failing. Equally, however, it is of no 
benefit to the student, the lecturer or the library to allow misuse 
of the collection to continue by adding material which will not 
be used or indeed by not adding material which justifies 
transfer. The library therefore has a responsibility to retain the 
final control over the contents of reserve/short loan collections. 

There are, then, several aspects of such collections which 
undoubtedly warrant further investigation and, to some degree 
at least, they probably interact. There is enough variety of prac- 
tice round the country to enable such studies to be researched 
effectively. Variations will undoubtedly remain and, in many 
cases, quite justifiably since local circumstances differ. Never- 
theless, evidence is available and experiments could be made, 
which should enable general conclusions on good practice to 
be obtained from research on these issues. 


User education 

The trends described at the beginning of this chapter have 
substantially changed the character of university libraries. The 
opening-up of the libraries to undergraduates has introduced 
them to large, often confusing, collections; the growth of the 
literature has meant that the student may be faced with a bewil- 
dering choice of potential materials; the development of inter- 
disciplinary courses means that many students have to use 
several sections of the library; the growth of seminar teaching 
and, in particular, of dissertation and project work in under- 
graduate courses has produced a need for a totally different 
kind of library use from that expected of students twenty, and 
even ten, years ago. These are the practical arguments for the 
development of library-user education programmes, An equally 
practical argument is quite simply that it does not make sense 
to spend large sums of money on expensive book and periodical 
resources if substantial efforts are not made to ensure that these 
resources are used as fully as possible. A less practical point, 
but one which finds favour among some librarians, is that while 
the specific subject knowledge learnt at university is bound to 
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date more or less rapidly, the ability to retrieve and organize 
information is precisely the kind of skill required in that situ- 
ation to maintain the capacity to learn. Some or all of these 
arguments have provided the rationale for user education in 
universities as elsewhere and, on the whole, it has been 
accepted that this should be provided by library staff. 

The subject of user education is also discussed elsewhere in 
this collection. It is, however, worth while to consider the topic 
in the specific context of universities, because such programmes 
have probably not established themselves as firmly as in poly- 
technics, and their provision tends to be patchy, even within a 
single institution. 

There is a variety of reasons for this. The freedom of 
academics in universities to shape their own courses is undoubt- 
edly one cause of the level of provision, since much will depend 
on the views of the individual teacher on the need for such 
instruction. To some teaching staff, the provision of the material 
resources and basic services is all that they expect of the library; 
to others, it does not appear that their courses require any 
training of this kind, and in some cases this is indeed the case; 
to a third group which does accept the need for instruction in 
information handling, it is a task which they see as their own. 
A further reason is that the pressure of time in many university 
courses is such that academic staff find difficulty in covering 
what is seen as essential subject matter, let alone adding the 
teaching of ‘extra’ skills to the curriculum. Finally, it is probably 
also true that university libraries have not been so user-centred 
as in other institutions of higher education, and the library 
atmosphere has not been receptive to the development of user 
education. ; 

The response to this situation is reflected in the volume of 
literature on the subject in library journals and elsewhere. As 
in many other subjects, there have been fashions in user 
education: tape-slides, course-related instruction, computer- 
aided instruction, the idea of evaluation, etc. In time, each of 
these will undoubtedly find its proper place in the structure of 
user instruction, but neither singly nor together have they yet 
substantially changed the picture of uneven provision in British 
universities. Much more is required before this picture is likely 
to be altered. i . ‘ 

A first requirement, and one which is becoming more firmly 
established than in the past, is that the library will need to be 
seen to be user- and teaching-orientated. It is surely significant 
that the most successful programmes, and, in particular, those 
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that obtain the fullest support from academic staff are those 
undertaken by staff in close and regular contact with depart- 
ments, who are respected as having an understanding of the 
way information is transferred and used in the various subjects, 
and who show the ability to help readers with information 
problems. 

Second, the librarian will have to be very realistic about what 
is required for particular student groups at certain stages of their 
courses. It is not unknown for considerable library instruction to 
be given to students at a stage when they have to make only 
the simplest use of the library. It is essential that instruction 
is designed so that it reflects the needs of students at the time 
it is given, that it ‘belongs with’ what they are doing at the 
time, and that it does not try to teach ‘information skills for life’ 
as an objective in itself, but to do so implicitly through courses 
which have a much more immediate practical value. It is 
teaching of this kind which is most likely to encourage the 
development of programmes which develop sophistication of 
information handling as an integral and natural part of the 
course. User education is only a means to an end, to assist a 
student to perform better, not an end in itself. Only instruction 
which really helps students at various stages of their courses is 
likely to persuade our academic colleagues that there is a sound 
educational basis for the inclusion of user education in an alre- 
ady-crowded curriculum. 

Finally, the quality of the instruction must be good. An oft- 
voiced criticism of the literature of user education is that it 
concentrates on ‘how we do it good’, ie on description. This 
criticism misses the point to some degree. We are rarely told 
any more than ‘how we do it’, and evidence that it is done 
well is not often provided, and perhaps it cannot really be 
convincingly provided at all. The quality of teaching is not 
simply a matter of methodology, of technique, or of hardware. 
It is, at the end of the day, dependent on the inventiveness and 
ability of individuals in devising practical, valuable courses and 
putting over ideas and information in an interesting and stimu- 
lating way which really illustrates the practical value of 
developing such skills. This requires particular personal quali- 
ties, but it also requires close and regular contact with readers 
to provide the basic knowledge on which the instruction can 
be developed. 
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Conclusion 

The changes of the past 20 years in undergraduate teaching in 
British universities have essentially led university libraries in 
two diametrically-opposed directions. On the one hand, factors 
like the growth of literature and student numbers, and changes 
in teaching and learning methods have undoubtedly led to 
greater and more varied demands on libraries, and to increasing 
demands on both material and staff resources. On the other 
hand, and dominating current thinking, are the financial cut- 
backs which have grown steadily harsher since the mid-1970s. 
This has produced a fundamental tension in the operation of 
our libraries: a service which is demand-led in a way almost 
unparalleled in other areas of university life is required to func- 
tion in a particularly cash-limited environment. From this flows 
many of the problems described earlier in this chapter: the 
conflicting demands of providing for both research and 
teaching; the difficulties of achieving the best combination of 
loan periods to ensure the right balance between use and avail- 
ability; and the tension between maintaining adequate infor- 
mation and instruction facilities with declining staff. 

These are growing problems; in trying to solve them we do 
have at least some assistance, in the shape of automation. The 
increasingly sophisticated systems are beginning to provide us 
with a greater variety of retrieval options by titles, keywords 
and combinations of elements in a way not possible only three 
or four years ago. They also provide the library with the poten- 
tial to introduce more flexible loan periods designed to respond 
Particularly to different undergraduate needs. They may enable 
the library to continue to maintain services in the context of 
declining staff resources, as Capewell and Phillips suggest. 
Potentially too, and this is possibly the most important benefit, 
they should be able to provide management information on 
the use of material which can help to improve provision for 


students. N y 

Automation by itself is simply one element in handling the 
problems caused by these conflicting pressures. The infor- 
mation it can produce requires analysis before it can be 
profitably used. There is also much investigation of other kinds 
to be undertaken, We need more research, for example, on 
the ways in which students in different subjects need to use 
information and the library, and on the particular needs of 
Special groups, such as part-time students. Similarly, un 
work is required on the interaction of loan policies and duplicate 
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purchasing in producing the best use of stock at a time of 
increasing pressure on materials. 

All this finally leads back to the need for increased communi- 
cation between library staff, academic staff and students called 
for by Mann in 1974. The information available about demand 
for, and usage of materials and information from all three of 
these groups must be pooled if students are to obtain the library 
service appropriate to a university education. The depth of 
knowledge amongst librarians about courses and their demands 
has to be greater than at present and this involves both formal 
links with departments and informal contacts with staff and 
students as they go about their work. Automated systems 
provide library staff with raw data about use of material for 
analysis, which can be combined with less-measurable factors, 
and can be fed back to academic staff and, one hopes, into the 
teaching process. They may also be able to provide biblio- 
graphical assistance in the preparation of reading lists and speci- 
alized bibliographies. If anything, the need for closer contacts 
is even greater than when Mann wrote. As funds for books 
decrease in real terms, it becomes more difficult to provide all 
the material in sufficient quantities and therefore more 
important to make the fullest possible use of what is held, The 
growth of dissertation and Project work as integral parts of 
undergraduate courses with its attendant demands on biblio- 
graphical and staff resources has also increased the need for 
such co-operation. 

The fundamental tension between meeting teaching and 
research needs remains an unchanging fact of university library 
life and if anything will increase at this time of recession. Some 
tools are available to help and, with continued commitment to 
a user-centred approach by library staff, libraries should be able 


to maintain, and in some respects improve the quality of their 
service to students. , 
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2 Problems and prospects in polytechnic libraries 
Paul Capewell and David Phillips 


The background to polytechnic libraries 

To enable the reader to appreciate the present state of student 
reading needs it is necessary to sketch in some of the back- 
ground to polytechnics. During the 1960s, as higher education 
expanded, the need was perceived for a particular type of higher 
education institution: organizations similar to universities but 
having their own character. The result of these deliberations 
was the government white paper, produced in 1966, entitled A 
plan for polytechnics and other colleges.! The intentions of the 
authors of the paper were to create institutions that would have 
greater flexibility of courses, so that students could transfer to 
other areas of study if they so wished. The student body, it 
was hoped, would ‘be drawn from a greater age range and a 
more diverse background than universities, whilst links with 
the local community would be created. Broadly, this is what 
has occurred, since 1970. Perhaps the community links have 
been less strong than in the original conception, and a greater 
emphasis is now placed on the Humanities than was first envis- 
aged in the original white paper. 

, Libraries in the constituent parts were, in the main, quite 
inadequate to satisfy the needs of the newly created institutions 
and so major improvements occurred in the next few years to 
buildings. Money was also made available for books, periodicals 
and non-book media, and for new staff structures. Many poly- 
technic libraries drew up plans scheduled to come to fruition 
over a number of years; a number of these schemes were trunc- 
ated as retrenchment began to be seen as a more desirable state 
than expansion. Polytechnic libraries are of such recent creation 
that they are only just beginning to have a definite ‘feel’. The 
mergers that some of the institutions faced in the 1970s (and 
which Manchester Polytechnic faced again in 1983), have intro- 
duced yet more elements into a difficult situation. Conse- 
quences for the libraries concerned have included the creation 
of multisite organizations and the mixing of staff structures, 
while the establishment of standards has proved more than a 


little difficult. 
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Students have suffered on several counts. The disruption in 
terms of systems, personnel, rules and regulations have added 
to the changes they have had to face from the teaching point 
of view. Some have had to change sites and, therefore, library; 
yet another disruptive element in their academic lives. Of 
course, those students from the small colleges have benefited 
from larger collections of material. More specialist expertise is 
now available and certain expensive services can be supplied, 
such as on-line searching, which may not have been possible 
in the smaller institutions. 

An important influence running through the history of poly- 
technics, and their libraries, has been the Council for National 
Academic Awards (CNAA) which set standards for polytechnic 
libraries which have resulted in major improvements since the 
early 1970s.? The influence of CNAA has not been restricted to 
pressure to improve the position vis-a-vis the library as a whole. 
Equally important has been the emphasis on course sub- 
missions, which have had to take account of the availability of 
support services and materials. The emphasis on resources in 
CNAA documentation means that the library, and therefore 
library staff, are involved at an early stage in course planning 
and developments. This can allow the library more time to react 
to needs and helps to raise the profile of library staff in the 
institution. 

One of the most exciting areas for development in polytechnic 
libraries has been in the area of new technology. Polytechnics 
have been positively encouraged to extend their involvement 
in computing by CNAA, with DES support. The results in 
polytechnic libraries have been of two kinds. Firstly, routine 
systems relating initially to cataloguing and accessioning areas 
and, more recently to circulation systems, have been computer- 
ized, enabling services to be improved at a time when poly- 
technic library staffs have actually been in decline. Secondly, 
there has been a slow and steady growth in the provision of 
on-line search facilities. 

Both types of library investment have begun to pay off in 
terms of helping to protect services in spite of staffing cuts. 
They have enabled repetitive clerical functions to be undertaken 
by machine, and have reduced the effects of cuts in periodical 
and abstracting services by providing on-line search facilities. 
Future prospects of fully integrated catalogues, and improved 
access to national and international databases are areas 
currently under review by many polytechnics. Improvements 
such as these will bring real benefits to all library users. 
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Users 

One of the most important factors when considering library 
provision in the polytechnic section of higher education is the 
wide diversity of student types. The range of courses that are 
currently offered by the institutions range from certificate and 
diploma courses to honours degrees and higher degrees. 

Many categories of student in polytechnics have very similar 
reading needs to university students. Those on full-time three- 
or four-year courses tend to stick to the basic reading lists during 
their first year, making heavy use of short loan collections. In 
later years they gradually make use of a wider range of books, 
periodicals and reference sources. 

The complications in library provision in the polytechnic 
environment are related to the significant groups of students 
not conforming to this pattern. Polytechnic libraries try to satisfy 
the needs of these special groups but conflict in resource need 
is the major problem. Part-time students, attending courses 
held in the evenings or at weekends, mature students living a 
considerable distance away, etc., need quite different services 
from the full-time student described above. In terms of book 
purchase they would prefer far more copies of texts on book 
lists; in terms of systems, they would prefer longer periods of 
loan, larger numbers of books to be loaned and greater flexibility 
of opening hours. 

From the point of view of the library, the difficulties of 
providing an adequate service to its disparate users, as McElroy 
also points out in chapter three, are compounded by the modes 
of teaching. Problems of servicing these various courses can be 
exacerbated, as experience has shown, by having students 
living over a large catchment area. In the case of mature 
students, with family commitments, this means a lack of 
perceived time available for library use. Some polytechnic 
Students can find a major polytechnic library quite over- 
whelming at first. Foreign students can pose particular prob- 
lems of unfamiliarity with major collections, and they may have 
language problems. As Mood? points out, little is done by 
librarians formally to help these students. It is an area in which 
librarians with such groups of users could perhaps be more 


conscious of their needs. 


Material 

Most polytechnic librarians, 
described in chapter three, enjoy bo 
with their teaching staff, ensuring t 


like their college counterparts 
th formal and informal links 
hat the materials required 
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for teaching purposes are usually purchased. As virtually all 
courses in polytechnics are validated by the Council for National 
Academic Awards (CNAA), the submission documents include 
relevant book lists which enable library staff to identify 
recommended texts. Library staff can, and do, also help formal 
communications by becoming involved with course committees, 
thus allowing resource and servicing needs to be identified early 
in course planning. The informal links are, if anything, more 
important than the formal. They hinge on the individual 
members of the library staff and often occur outside the library. 

The range and variety of material purchased by polytechnic 
libraries covers a wide spectrum of available published material. 
Most polytechnics have, in addition to their wide-ranging book 
stocks and periodical collections, large collections of non-book 
media. There are several reasons why collections are of the type 
that they are. The diversity of the courses taught in the original 
constituent colleges mean that sometimes material of A-level 
standard can sit beside postgraduate reading. The wide range 
of courses offered has continued to the present: Manchester 
Polytechnic, for instance, currently has over 80 quite distinct 
courses at degree level validated by CNAA, in addition to a 
number of certificate and higher degree courses. The need to 
increase resources in polytechnics following their creation 
meant that librarians in those institutions considered all types 
of material for inclusion in their libraries, and so non-book 
media now plays a larger part in the work of polytechnic 
libraries than in that of other types of institution, as Helen 
Harrison points out in chapter six. 

The growth in the size of collections in polytechnics has been 
considerable over a comparatively short period of time. The 
stocks also often show a surprising depth and variety due to 
the excellent work done by librarians in the constituent colleges. 
These collections can Provide valuable resources for those 
students undertaking original research as part of their degree. 
However, as book funds have declined in real terms over the 
last few years, adjustments have had to be made.* The number 
of periodical titles subscribed to has been pruned in some insti- 
tutions, while fewer copies of book titles are purchased; particu- 
larly noticeable has been the considerable rise in the number of 
paperbacks now acquired in preference to hardback editions. 


User education 
The majority of librarians working in polytechnic libraries are 
committed to educating their users to make full use of their 
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services. Despite some recent evidence to the contrary,> this 
teaching element is seen as particularly valuable in enabling 
students to make effective use of the libraries. The instruction 
in the majority of institutions, occurs at several levels as 
McElroy recommends in the next chapter. As an example 
Manchester Polytechnic Library runs induction courses for all 
new students, aiming to familiarize them with the facilities of 
a large multisite library, and to ensure that they are aware of 
where material is physically located. They should have a basic 
idea of how to borrow the stock which they find. Most 
important, however, is the need to promote the idea of the 
library, and the library staff, as being helpful and friendly. 
Later, as courses progress, students have further, more detailed 
instruction to emphasize, or introduce, awareness of the full 
extent of the information available to enable dissertations and 
other major pieces of work to be undertaken. 

Additional lectures/seminars are used to highlight specialist 
areas or services such as teaching practice materials and stat- 
istical resources. The various instructional programmes are 
difficult to evaluate on all but superficial levels. The feelings of 


most librarians involved in them is that they are very worth- 


while. They improve the links between library staff and users, 


and allow the latter to be more aware of potential sources of 
information. 


New technology 
One of the most noticeable facts 
the speed and enthusiasm with w 
technology for many of their systems. There are a number of 
reasons why this has happened so widely. The technology was 
already available by the time the polytechnics were being 
created. The major task of integration that nearly all the new 
institutions faced was one that lent itself to mechanization and, 
though not cheap, this was a more acceptable option for the 
Institutions concerned than the appointment of a large number 
of staff specifically to recatalogue collections. 

Library staff employed by the new polytechnic libraries to 
Tun cataloguing departments quickly recognized the monu- 


mental task facing them if they were to integrate the collections. 
The introduction of new technology has subsequently proved 
to have been a wise decision. Economic conditions since the 


mid-1970s have meant that staffing levels have fallen in real 
terms; any attempts to integrate and expand using manual 
dinate length of time; even 


systems would have taken an inor 


about polytechnic libraries is 
hich they have adapted new 
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if the work had been completed using traditional means the 
problem would have surfaced once again when the next 
mergers occurred. 

The net result for library users of the mechanization 
programmes has been the general availability of all the resources 
of the institution, thanks to the inclusivity of the machine- 
readable database. This has been of Particular value in the 
multisite situation. It has meant that, as resources have been 
relocated, catalogue records have been updated quickly, and 
catalogues have generally maintained their currency. This has 
enabled users to access their material with the minimum of 
disruption. Catalogues produced in this way have also proved 
their worth by Providing more up-to-date information than 


most manual systems would have been able to do. 


present in a reasonably satisfactory state.° Most polytechnic 
libraries are multisite and so have had to ensure that adequate 
methods of interloan between different sites exist. Informal 
contact between libraries is also very important. A telephone 
call to another institution can Save a user a considerable amount 
of time and effort — most important for good library staff/user 
relationships in a multisite library service. At the same time, 
polytechnic libraries enjoy formal links with the regional and 
national networks for books and periodical literature, and 
students do make use of the service. The speed of return of 
Photocopied periodical articles is Particularly appreciated by 
users, the two or three weeks usually required being the 
maximum that most students appear to be willing to wait for 
material. 

The main constraint that the student faces in a number of 
polytechnic libraries is the restriction on the number of interloan 
applications which can be made, a ruling introduced as a cost- 
cutting exercise in the wake of reductions in expenditure. 
Another way that students may feel that services have suffered 
is the restriction that some polytechnic libraries have placed on 
postal notifications: they simply advise students of the avail- 
ability of items on a noticeboard within the library, 


Staff 

The most important resource in satisfying reading needs in any 
library is, of course, the staff. Their abilities in liaising with 
teaching staff, their expertise in purchasing materials, their 
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methods of exploiting the stock are all important factors in how 
effective the user perceives the library to be. 

Compared with universities, the background of most poly- 
technic library staff is very varied. There are many of the original 
constituent college staff who are still working within polytech- 
nics. Other staff have been recruited over the years from public, 
special and other academic library backgrounds. Despite this, 
staff are united in their concern for user satisfaction, the variety 
merely adding a dimension to the service. For example, staff 
with a public library background adapt well to the wide range 
of student types. As well as possessing a variety of expertise, 
many staff in polytechnic libraries have also undertaken courses 
to enhance their academic/professional qualification. This has 
proved a valuable way of providing a type of ‘in-service 
training’, and also allowed staff to undertake research which 
has, in certain cases, resulted in tangible results for the parent 


institutions. A number of polytechnic libraries have staff devel- 
which provide another method of 


opment programmes 
aff keep au fait with relevant develop- 


ensuring that library st 


ments in the profession. 
Polytechnic library users, therefore, can expect to be 


supported by the library staff who are both knowledgeable and 
up to date in their field. It all helps to add to the professional 
competence of the staff and the skills that they bring to satisfy 


user needs. 


Buildings 
As a recent article in the Times highe n: 7 
many polytechnics possess examples of British architecture at 
its best; the more typical campus or site, however, has he a 
range of purpose-built buildings of little architectural standing, 
and the libraries, if not housed separately, are to be found in 
any of them. This can bring problems for the user. Often 
libraries can actually be difficult to find, signs and guiding 
being poor or non-existent. Buildings themselves may not = 
conducive to study, especially if they are too cold/hot and poorly 
venti i he bargain. IR. 
ee oh owever many polytechnic libraries have 
had new central library buildings constructed, whilst un 
have also provided good, modern, generously propeta n 
libraries, which are proving to be a positive asset to a ai 
institution. It has been possible to incorporate a consi eral = 
amount of modern thinking into these buildings. As a ae r 
they are more flexible than some of the older buildings, being 


r education supplement noted,” 
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better provided with power-points and with fewer fixed 
furnishings. This approach can be seen in many newer designs; 
it is perhaps best epitomized by Plymouth Polytechnic Library, 
a building planned to be as adaptable as possible. The flexibility 
of the modern building is most certainly required as courses 
evolve and as institutions reorganize teaching structures. The 
All Saints Central Library building of Manchester Polytechnic 
had, for example, to absorb an additional 40,000 items during 
1983/4 and provide additional library services for a large number 
of student transfers. Though the building was originally 
designed, when it opened in 1977, to satisfy the needs of a 
particular group of users, the staff has managed to cope with 
the changes because the library was flexible enough to enable 
the reorganization of material to take place without too great 
an effort. 

It would be foolish to imply, though, that it has not been at 
some cost to the user. Pressure both on seating spaces and on 
library staff is greater. The building is not as attractively laid out 
as it once was because of the additional bookshelves required to 
house the extra material. This situation is not untypical of other 
polytechnic libraries, and similar results may be seen there. The 
relocations at Manchester represented a major change within 
the polytechnic, but they are unlikely to be the last that will 
occur. Each move means a dislocation for staff and a hiatus in 
services whilst cataloguing, publications and knowledge of the 
needs of the new users is absorbed. Though the library attempts 
to minimize the problems for the student these mergers must 
have an adverse effect on the new user, 


Problems of stock provision 

Of the 30 polytechnic libraries, a majority operate more than 
one ‘site’ library; and these separate collections are often 
substantial. In consequence, duplication of resources is inevi- 
table. Standard reference works can be a constant drain on book 
funds, while the need for copies of certain basic works in each 
site library can eat away at the central budget. If microfiche 
catalogues are in use, several copies will be required for each 
library. Additionally, overheads such as heating, lighting, etc. 
can prove expensive to the institution. 

Courses offered by polytechnics have evolved and changed 
considerably since 1970, and this Process is continuing. The 
continuous evaluation of courses and the various internal and 
external re-validation processes mean that change is a normal 
part of teaching in polytechnics. The increasing use of project 
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work in particular has meant that library resources are under 
greater pressure. A wider range of material is needed, 
additional bibliographical search tools are required and a greater 
reliance is placed on professional librarian support. Unfortu- 
nately, such developments are not necessarily accompanied by 
the allocation of additional resources by the parent institution. 

A problem already touched upon in this chapter is that of 
study provision for combined courses, where a whole range of 
options may be chosen by students. As a result, the library is 
required to maintain a substantial stock in more than one 
location. Attempting to provide for these overlapping 
components can be extremely expensive; moreover, student 
demand can be difficult to forecast, when many options vary 
from year to year. 

All academic libraries are faced with the difficulty of 
attempting to provide adequate coverage of material in heavy 
demand; polytechnics, however, are faced with a particularly 
complex situation. As with universities, polytechnics find that 
first-year students are often chasing a very limited range of 
titles, all recommended to them at this stage in their course. 
However, the multidisciplinary nature of the courses under- 
taken in polytechnics and the number and variety of courses 
can make it difficult to say that only students studying one 
Subject will require a particular textbook. . 

Most polytechnic libraries use different loan categories. The 
most common ones are short loan, which is usually restricted 
to part-day and overnight use; a limited loan period of perhaps 
One week; a normal loan period of a month to a term; and 
Special arrangements for students undertaking placements. 
Teaching staff normally have longer periods of loan, but this 
has proved to be a problem if staff borrow books which they 
then recommend to their students! RR i ; 

These loan categories, combined with an efficient i 
System, cope with most of the demands which full-time 
Students place upon the systems. However, part-time students 
can find themselves at a disadvantage. In practice, they are 
often second-class library users. The library often finds it 
difficult to serve the needs of students who have widely 
differing course structures ranging from daily attendance, 
through day-release or Saturdays only, to sandwich courses a 
blocks of anything from one week to six months’ education an 
a book provision which 


The main worry relating to student book j n 
most librarians werking in polytechnic libraries would identify 
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is not the complexity of course types (though that is a major 
problem) but the difficulty of ensuring that teaching staff keep 
their library colleagues adequately informed of resource needs. 
This is not solely a polytechnic library problem, though the 
greater number of part-time lecturers and teaching staff drawn 
from a variety of sites can make liaison an absolute nightmare; 
only active promotion of the library’s need for information can 
ensure that adequate communication takes place. In addition, 
the relatively recent creation of polytechnics means that their 
librarians are still trying to establish consistent methods of 
liaising with the teaching staff, especially where mergers 
involved a wide variety of teaching establishments. 

The variety of courses offered by most polytechnics plus the 
multisite situation makes the polytechnic library staff’s job more 
complicated than in a single site situation. The amount of liaison 
work required to ensure that teaching staff keep the library 
informed of their needs is considerable. Difficulties also arise 
where teaching staff are committed to different courses at 
several sites. Students can find that the relevant texts are only 
available at the library where the lecturer is based. To minimize 
problems such as these, dialogue between professional library 
staff and teaching staff is most important. Unfortunately, 
staffing levels in many polytechnic libraries are inadequate to 
ensure the level of involvement necessary to provide these 
regular links. The really effective levels of service exist where 
un staff’s enthusiasm is matched by that of the teaching 
staff. 

During periods of financial retrenchment greater use has been 
made of photocopies to make up for deficiencies in periodicals 
and bookstock. This in its turn has led to the stricter enforce- 
ment of the law by those who hold copyright in various 
materials, resulting in legal action against a number of authori- 
ties. As lecturers can no longer make use of multiple copies of 
articles, libraries have had to find alternative means of meeting 
this demand. For example, additional copies of both books and 
journals have been purchased and placed in short loan collec- 
tions. This in itself causes problems in that ‘reserve rooms’ can 
rapidly become so large as to be unmanageable as well as 
labour-intensive. Alternatively, one can write to publishers 
asking that permission be granted for multiple photocopies!” to 
be made. In some cases this will be given free of charge whilst 
in others a charge will be made. 
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Some conclusions 
Det users of polytechnic libraries do not realize that there has 
ae eis Race = rn ee services offered 
capabilities as well i 7 go dr DE men m. 
instruction and the gr th in managemen improved library 
erg ‚growth in expertise of the library staffs. 
ytechnic librarians are user-orientated in the majority of 
cases, and so aim to provide a service which helps mitigate the 
declining expenditure on materials. The involvement of many 
Senior professional librarians in staff development and, particu- 
larly, further academic courses creates not only a more knowl- 
eizsahle staff but one with a sympathetic attitude to the student 

y. 

i Maximizing the use of existing resources is helped in poly- 
echnic libraries in a number of ways. Library instruction at a 
number of levels is undertaken. Another important method is 
by a publications programme, and many libraries produce a 
wide variety of publications describing both services and 

Specific collections. 

However, it is clear that at the moment polytechnic libraries 
are having to budget very carefully indeed. The influence of 
the CNAA isa positive one. Not only are standards maintained 
but relevant and meaningful book-purchasing policies have to 
be pursued. The method of course submission also ensures that 
the library has a safety-net for those members of the teaching 
staff who are unused or unwilling to liaise with the library. Any 
change in the method of administering courses in polytechnics 
would need, from the library point of view, to include a require- 
ment that the resources of the institutions should still be 


monitored. 

The present user of a polytechnic libr: 
Opment of an interesting situation. A decline in resources is 
being matched by technological advances which, given 
adequate funding, will provide much more in the way of infor- 
mation to the user. This reduction in provision is the more 
Noticeable because of the information provided by the 
computer. Traditional student reading material - the book and 
the journal article — will cease to be as important because of 
this. Polytechnics are having to choose between traditional and 


More up-to-date ways of satisfying students’ reading needs. It 
l outcome of this conflict, 


is too early to say what will be the fina 

though the resourcefulness of polytechnic library staffs will 

ensure that many interesting and, indeed, exciting answers will 
e put forward over the next few years. 


ary is seeing the devel- 
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3 Courses, collections and colleges: a case study 


and a model 
Rennie McElroy 


Students experience reading needs as a result of their previous 
decision to pursue a course of study. These needs are not merely 
bibliographic, nor are they automatically satisfied by providing 
large library collections, however excellent; different students 
on the same course at the same institution will experience 
different sets of needs. Needs, viewed in the round, are 
complex: a function of the student's environment, his course, 
and his own ambitions and abilities. 

This chapter, after a general description of the college sector 
of higher and advanced further education, its students, and its 
courses, will propose a tripartite model of reading needs in 
which the course and the teaching methods, the student and 
his abilities and motivation, and the library with its collections 
and services interact. ; 

A note on terminology is necessary. Throughout this chapter, 
the term ‘books’ is used as a generic term to denote books and 
any other types of library material, print and non-print, except 
where the context makes it clear that monographs and/or text- 
books alone are under discussion. Similarly, ‘library does duty 
for ‘learning resource centre’, ‘library and resource centre se 
all of the many other titles currently bestowed on college 


libraries! 


The college environment o. 
Colleges: q word simple to pronounce, a concept ET 
difficult to express. Simplistically, one can say that a nn 
all tertiary education institutions outside the aren aoe 
When one attempts to flesh that skeleton, however, the p 


i iety in size, 
lem i ector displays enormous variety 
foie bea de es attendance pattern, age of 


academic level, discipline coverage, < i 
student, educational peli and practice, manner of aa 
and funding (external and internal). Colleges rae sch ink fe 
small further education (FE) college catering a eo art-time 
immediately local industry, perhaps large P nA sign- 
Courses at certificate level, to large institutions 4 7 degree and 
ificance and reputation offering a wide range © & 
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professional courses, and with an enrolment of over 7,000 
undergraduates. The range and some characteristics of their 
libraries have been described recently by various authors in 
McElroy’s book on college libraries.! i 

This book is concerned primarily with the reading needs of 
undergraduates (or students following other advanced courses 
which make similar demands on the learner); polytechnics are 
considered separately in chapter two. These two factors effec- 
tively reduce the area under consideration here, both in terms 
of types of institution, and of types of student. 

Advanced further education (AFE) is the term generally used 
to identify that range of courses which, academically, are 
considered to stretch beyond GCE A-level, and to distinguish 
them from craft and general non-advanced further education 
(NAFE) courses. AFE is the sector to which this chapter refers. 
AFE covers a very wide range. Perhaps most important, and 
certainly most numerous, are the technician courses offered 
under the auspices of the Business and Technician Education 
Council (B/TEC) and its Scottish equivalents, the Scottish Tech- 
nical Education Council (SCOTEC) and the Scottish Business 
Education Council (SCOTBEC), now merged as the Scottish 
Vocational Education Council (SCOTVEC). These courses are 
offered at Higher Certificate and Higher Diploma levels. A 
second group of courses is that by which colleges prepare 
students for the examinations and/or awards of professional 
bodies: British Computer Society, Institute of Biology, Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, etc. Finally, and significantly, we 
must include the enormous range of degree courses validated 
by the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA). A paper 
based on the latest annual report of CNAA, for 1982, records a 
total of 174,946 students at the beginning of the 1982/3 academic 
year following 1,844 courses in all subject areas.? 

Despite the continuing, though thankfully lessening, vogue 
for the term ‘technical college’, the sector no longer exhibits a 
bias towards technology and science: humanities, social 
sciences, and business and commerce are strongly represented 
in the colleges’ course provision. There is a bias however, and 
it is an important one for the librarian: the great majority of 
these courses have a strong vocational orientation, are rooted 
in an understanding of and dialogue with the workplace, and 
attempt to fit their students for fairly specific types of employ- 
ment. This, along with relationships and/or competition 
between the college and university sectors, exerts influence on 
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the type of student recruited, and his attitude to learning and 
to libraries. 

Although much AFE work goes on in the polytechnics, it is 
wrong to think of the college sector as dividing easily into 
polytechnic (AFE) and local college (NAFE) groups. A more 
realistic, if still grossly simplified, picture is obtained if one 
thinks of the non-polytechnic group itself subdividing into three 
broad groups. First, colleges and institutes of higher education, 
some of which are almost entirely concerned with AFE, and all 
of which will have from some 30% upwards of their endeavour 
focused in that section (including those few genuinely ‘seamless 
robe’ institutions which seek to offer their disciplines at a range 
of academic levels, and to eschew academic drift). Second, large 
FE colleges operating at regional level, and supporting a lesser 
percentage of advanced work. Third, smaller, local FE colleges, 
with little or no advanced work. This author cannot apologize 
for the complexity of the description; such is the sector! This 
chapter seeks to focus on the students following advanced 
courses in these three groups of colleges, on their reading 


needs, habits, and desires. 


Courses and students 
The colleges are primarily teaching institutions, and this is 
reflected in their approach to the educational process. The 
courses, as already stated, cover all disciplines and are particu- 
larly characterized by their vocational intent. In some cases, this 
may express itself in a greater concentration on the practical 
and on skills; in others, in a tendency towards more direct 
teaching than may be the norm elsewhere in higher education: 
20-24 class-contact hours per week is not unusual in the pre- 
final years of many courses, particularly those not validated by 
CNAA. While academic staff make increasing use of library 
and other student-based learning opportunities, there remains a 
deep-seated urge to cover a syllabus by ‘saying it in a 


classroom’. 

It is worth drawing specific attention to this concentration on 
courses, rather than on disciplines, for it is significant. Colleges 
focus on courses and the board of study for their academic 
endeavours, rather than on the department and the discipline. 
They therefore operate a matrix structure, with all the oppor- 
tunity for debate and multilateral involvement in the course 
development and teaching processes that such a structure 
implies. CNAA in particular validates specific course proposals 
from an individual college, which that college may then be 
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licensed to run. A course will normally be an integrated package 
of several of the traditional disciplines, and a student's 
programme of study will be specified in exact detail from first 
to final year. A course may or may not be re-approved after a 
period of time (typically five academic sessions). A college may 
seek approval for new courses or permission to drop old ones. 
There is unlikely to be the same degree of monodisciplinary 
orientation and teaching that one usually finds in a university, 
where a course may be a looser assemblage of discipline-based 
segments brought together by the student himself, guided by 
a tutor, within the framework of fairly broad regulations. The 
college’s course focus is tighter, more prescriptive; it is selective 
in the subsections of disciplines it treats, and has important 
consequences for collection building in the library. 

As significant for this present purpose as course structure is 
the great variety of modes of attendance. One may not antici- 
pate, in colleges, that full-time day attendance will be the norm, 
even on CNAA degree courses, and that, in consequence, most 
students will be late-teens school-leavers. Modes of attendance 
are varied: part-time day, block-release, evening, part-day and 
evening, distance learning, may all be discovered. In the 
majority of these cases, students will (one hopes) be in full-time 
employment, pursuing a course alongside the demands of the 
job, either at the behest of their employer, or to satisfy personal 
ambition and to improve career prospects. Increasingly, the 
phenomenon presents itself of the mature student deliberately 
seeking re-education to bolster or to turn a career overtaken by 
technological change. 

Such students, following such courses, do not fit the old 
higher education stereotype of the seeker after knowledge 
reading for a degree. While some read voraciously, many, if 
not indeed the majority, are at best highly selective! They may 
turn less readily to books and to reading, and may need to be 
persuaded that there will be a direct benefit to them if they do 
so. The student seeks a qualification: will this book help him 
gain it? A reasonable, cost-effective approach. This being s0, 
students will be hesitant in selecting their own material, and 
may often stick quite rigidly to given lists, no matter what the 
librarian may think of these, and regardless of the range of 
alternatives which he may be able to offer. Finally, only in 
rare cases will the student display a degree of bibliographic 
sophistication and a ready understanding of the ways of 
libraries and the patterns of the literature. 

But the student is neither idle nor stupid: he has clear-cut 
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goals, and wishes to achieve these in the most efficient manner; 
he works hard, often at a job as well as at a course; he has 
knowingly entered an arena which he is prepared to find 
Strange in some ways; he requires that the work he does bears 
dividends, for his time is valuable; he is often mature, with the 
willingness and ability to articulate problems and/or dissatis- 
faction that maturity brings. While the type of student here 
characterized remains at present only a percentage of the AFE 
Student body, societal and educational trends suggest that the 
Percentage will increase as this decade progresses. Here is a 
student who wants higher education to serve his purpose, and 
who will work at it if he is convinced that it will do so. 


College libraries 
As the parent institutions vary widely in size and character, 
so too do their libraries. Libraries in this sector have recently 
been discussed in some detail,! and further conclusions as to 
their state and ambitions may be reached through a thought- 
ful reading of the Library Association’s policy statement, 
College libraries: guidelines for professional service and resource 
provision.> 

Davinson# has argued convincingly that colleges lack a clear 
consensus view of the role of their libraries, particularly outside 
the polytechnics, and that the libraries lack ‘. . . a constituency 
interested in their creation, survival and growth’. The view is 
echoed by others, and is supported by such statistical surveys 
as exist of the provision made for libraries by their parent 
Colleges. It is more than a quarter of a century since the great 
further education growth period began, yet library provision, 
as expressed in terms of annual funding per student, or absolute 
Stock size, or library staff levels, or numbers of study places, 


still exhibits an enormous and worrying range from institution 
colleges and institutions 


to institution. Brewer,> writing of the tion: 
of higher education, instances a range in funding over 46 insti- 
tutions from a low of £13.83 per full-time-equivalent student 
(FTE) per annum to a high of £107.49: a mean of £53.95, anda 
standard deviation of £21.82 (1983/4 figures). Lomas’ figures,® 
covering all UK colleges, indicate even more alarming ranges 
amongst institutions on the verges of and outwith the AFE 
Sector. Staffing and spatial resources surveys tend to reveal 


Similar ranges. i i 
Perhaps in part for this reason of shared problems, college 
college libraries, exhibits a very 


librarianship, as distinct from > \ 9 ; 
clear professional consensus and considerable unity of approach 
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and philosophy. McElroy’ has attempted to characterize college 
librarianship’s principal tenets, and the views offered by his 
fellow contributors to his work support him. He suggests that 
these tenets are as follows: a belief that the library has an 
educative role; a willingness to interpret the librarian’s job qua 
educationist; an identification with college management and 
a willingness, indeed a desire, to become involved in course 
development and teaching; an attempt to provide special library 
patterns of service to users and special library techniques of 
collection management, this often aided by the relatively small 
size of the collections; and most significantly, a commitment to 
user education, and a belief in its particular importance for 
those students who may be rather reluctant readers, and who 
need to be convinced of the efficacy and abilities of libraries to 
solve academic and/or work-based problems. These have given 
a strong educational ethic to college librarianship, to the extent 
that, for most college librarians, that ethic carries equal weight 
with their original librarianship ethic. McElroy writes:7 


The typical college librarian will feel himself to be as much of 
education as he is of librarianship. Many librarians have sought 
further development of their interest in education per se, and have 
been encouraged by their colleges in doing so through membership 
of academic boards, course development working parties, boards of 
study, and teaching teams. In these fora, they play a fully developed 
role ranging over the multifarious activities inherent in course devel- 
opment, validation, management, and assessment. They emphati- 
cally do not play a limited bibliographic consultant role, checking 
references and producing book lists on demand. (This is not to 
diminish the importance of these tasks.) That such involvement 
should now find explicit advocacy in the Library Association’s own 
recent policy statement on college libraries bears eloquent witness 


to the degree of acceptance that this role has achieved in this sector 
of the profession. 


Reading needs: A model 

The ground has been prepared in some detail, because the 
author believes it is complex and of the highest significance to 
the librarianship practised in colleges. It is different from much 
of higher education in the UK, and has a considerable impact 
on this book’s main themes. Reading needs are necessarily a 
function of type of student, course, college, teacher and library. 
If the student is to read profitably and with some enjoyment, 
then the provisions of the library, the demands of his course, 
and his own study skills and expectations must be in harmony: 
The student has his personal reading needs, as well as those 
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LIBRARY NEEDS 
the right books 
sufficient books 
staff advice 

access mechanisms 
study environment 


i 


STUDENT, 


Ws SKILLS AND 
EEDS 


COURSE NEEDS * — ATTITUDES N 

reading lists library use 

teaching methods information handling 

bookishness of subject selection ability 

adequacy of own notes reading speed 

Pace of work synthesizing skills 
writing skills 


Figure 1 A model of student reading needs 


imposed upon him via reading lists, assignments and examin- 


ations: these personal, internal needs, or expectations, are 
important and must be met if academic progress is to be made. 
A model is proposed in Figure 1, showing how different needs 
are related to each other and to the student. Figure 2 is a 
redrawing of the model, illustrating the order and flow of needs, 
and demonstrating the student's input of decisions and value 


judgements. 
The subordinate listings of themes and issues under each of 


the three main headings in the model are partial; all could be 
infinitely extended, but perhaps the most significant issues are 
raised, The student, be it noted, must experience the whole 
model in harmonious tension, or he will become confused, 
and lose motivation and performance. Clearly, the college will 
attempt so to manage its resources, its organization, and the 
learning process so as to ensure that this harmonious tension 
is present. The librarian, most would agree, can play the major 
role in two areas of the model (Library and Skills) and, given 
the philosophy of college librarianship described earlier, has 
Opportunity to participate to a considerable and valuable extent 


in the third. 


The course and reading needs as 
It is too easy to say that reading needs are simply 


gaining access to those items the student is asked to 


a matter of 
read. While 
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ALL READING NEEDS 


l 


JRSE- ILLS AND LIBRARY NEEDS 
SEEDS" MIREGNED ATTITUDES NEEDS the right books 
reading lists library use sufficient books 
teaching methods information handling staff advice Bene 
bookishness of subject selection ability access mechanisms 
adequacy of own notes reading speed study environment 
pace of work synthesizing skills 

| writing skills 


STUDENT-OPERATED FILTERS 
(college and course related) 


| | 


Is reading worth while? Have I the skills? 


i >? 
Are books available? 


PERCEIVED NEEDS ABILITY NEEDS RESOURCE NEEDS 


EFFECTIVE READING NEEDS 


STUDENT-OPERATED FILTERS 
(Motivation and personal life related) 


READING UNDERTAKEN 


LEARNING 
Figure 2 Reading needs and the student’s decision process 
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this is self-evidently necessary, it does not reflect the student's 
effective reading needs, ie those reading requests upon which 
he himself feels he should act. These effective reading needs 
are very different, and if they are to correspond to any satisfac- 
tory degree to the reading needs that academic staff perceive, 
then college, boards of study and the individual lecturer must 
pattern their own behaviour in certain ways. 

Almost by definition, lecturers and librarians have an atypical 
attitude towards books and reading: they have chosen to serve 
a discipline and the literature. Others, including students, have 
a different view: the discipline and the literature must serve 
them and their different, perhaps job- or career-related objec- 
tives. Arguably, the college student's principal reading need is 
not bibliographic, nor is it document access: rather, it is the 
assurance that the material he is asked to read, and the time 
he spends reading it, will contribute directly to his learning, his 
course progression (as distinct from academic progress) and to 
his ultimate success and graduation. 

The lecturer may view his subject and the study of it as an 
end in itself, while the student views it simply as a means to 
an end. The librarian’s view leads him to believe that people 
should read, should research problems through the published 
record and should use the library and its attendant services 
frequently, and as a first resort. The user, on the other hand, 
views the literature and reading as tools which he uses when 


he has to, or when he feels it may be valuable. On other 


occasions he may choose not to use it, opting for some other 
5 ague, resort to first 


solution to a problem: he may ask a colleague 

principles, guess, or make a detour to avoid the problem 
entirely. All of these are attempted from time to time. All may 
be easier and more cost-effective to the student than reading. 


All may produce a viable result in the student's estimation. In 
much the same way, a carpenter will use a screwdriver for a 
job which requires it, but will feel no particular obligation 
towards the screwdriver at other times. ; > 

A J Meadows, in a paper reviewing the attitude of scientists 
towards the literature and reading, notes that the scientific 
community tends to resist change in 
obtains information 


the ways it uses and 


An innovation has ultimately to suit the information-seeking habits 
A . Scientists need information, but 


of the scientists, or it will fail . - entists ne rma Ser 
are not prepared to put too much effort into its acquisition, or te 
wait too long for it. 
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From these considerations, certain implications follow for 
reading lists, recommended textbook purchase, etc. 

The student learns academic values from the lecturer, as well 
as academic truths. The lecturer's role in ensuring that the 
student reads goes far beyond telling him what to read, asking 
him to read it and setting deadlines: it extends from this baldly 
procedural aspect into behavioural realms. The lecturer must 
convey a real need to read, and show personal enthusiasm for 
reading. He must be willing to allow his teaching to be shaped 
to some degree by the reading that the student actually under- 
takes, as evidenced by his (the student's) questions and 
responses in the classroom. 

Many lecturers are themselves voracious readers across a 
broad spectrum of their discipline, are avid book-buyers and 
users and retain the explorer’s inquisitiveness about the nature 
of their subject. They encourage their students to read not 
merely by reading lists, but by constant reference to their own 
contemporary reading of fundamental as well as frontier 
material, and by their discussion, not just of the topics in the 
syllabus, but of different authors’ approaches to these topics. 
The student becomes aware that the subject lives more through 
its literature than through any other single facet, and that 
reading, in this subject and (equally important) for this mentor, 
is both interesting and rewarding intellectually, and a profitable 
use of time for one who wishes to obtain a degree. 

The lecturer who departs from the syllabus, perhaps at 
length, to explore the student’s interest, who cedes the floor to 
the student who has been reading, and who willingly confesses 
to undergraduates his uncertainty about some academic contro- 
versy creates scholars and readers as well as (eventually) gradu- 
ates. Fortunately, such are not few. Similarly, the lecturer who 
sets a text and then teaches to it, or who is brave enough to set 
reading and then does not repeat the material in class ‘just in 
case’, reinforces the reading habit. 

But there is a darker side, of which we must beware: not 
infrequently, one suspects, reading lists are designed princi- 
pally to demonstrate the lecturer’s own range of reading, and 
to impress or convince validating bodies, rather than to aid 
the student. If the lecturer will accept the minimal academic 
restrictions imposed by shorter reading lists which he genuinely 
expects students to work through, he may be rewarded by 
increased reading from students who recognize that time SO 
spent will bring more easily identified rewards. ' 

The same is true of books recommended for purchase. If 
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students are asked to buy one main text, and if the lecturer 
then teaches in such a way as to make possession of it both 
necessary and worthwhile, then experience shows that most 
students will buy and read. But if the lecturer insists that no one 
book fits his uniquely-designed course (‘Why’, one is tempted to 
ask, ‘has he not then written the all-time best seller?’), and 
access must be had, constantly, to five, six, or seven different 
books, or if he ignores the ‘set books’ in his teaching, or presents 
all the information live in the classroom anyway, then students 
will neither buy nor read, for they will perceive no reading 
needs. Instead, they will listen, take copious notes, and regurgi- 
tate. And they will probably pass examinations too! 

Reading needs, established by the course and the lecturer, 
must be perceived to be real, and the rewards be worth while, 
if the student is to translate them into reading practices. 


Information handling skills and reading needs 
In course terms, it has been argued that reading needs must be 
perceived, rather than stated. In respect of information hand- 
ling, it is suggested that a definable set of skills forms a 
constituent and necessary part of reading needs, or prerequi- 
sites to reading, if perceived needs are to be acted upon, 
The ability to read in the wider academic sense implies 
considerably more than the purely mechanical ability to follow 
and understand words on a page, as taught in the primary 
school. The latter is merely the middle section of a longer 
process, which includes the identification, retrieval, synthesis, 
and representation of intellectual material which may be in 
printed, audio or visual form. That is to say, for satisfactory 
and rewarding accomplishment, the narrow reading process 
requires the addition of these skills normally associated with 
library-user education at the front end, and those associated 
with learning and/or study and communications skills at the 
other. What can the college library contribute in these areas, 
and how? 2 
The literature of user education is enormous, but tends often 
to ignore principles and describe ‘how we do it good’. Objec- 
tives often seem to go little further than using the catalogue 
and a few abstracting services. There are other areas, some of 
which may be more rewarding for both teacher and learner. 
Malley? has sought to broaden in-library user education in the 
narrower sense to a broader concept of information skills, and, 
like McElroy and Bates,!° argues that user education, a 
with every other part of the student's course, should provide 
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permanent skills, and knowledge of value throughout the 
student’s working life, rather than being narrowly focused on 
the manner of use of one particular institution’s library. Long- 
term user education, if such a term may be proposed, will focus 
on the structure of the literature, the manner in which it is 
generated and by whom, and its problem-solving attributes 
once synthesized and applied, rather than concentrating on 
telling people how to use a specific catalogue, and where 
Engineering index is shelved. 

The problem-solving attributes are important, and here the 
study skills issue arises, for as with course- and lecturer-derived 
reading needs, so too with information-handling-derived 
reading needs: students quite properly see the library as a 
means to an end. If it helps them to achieve some goal, they 
will use it; if not, they will ignore it until need arises. Librarians 
know that the library will help students if it is properly organ- 
ized and competently presented to them: hence the basic need 
for user education. If students are not convinced that they 
should use libraries (or rather, the literature contained in 
libraries), they will miss vital sources, and their studies will be 
the poorer. 

Within user education, as students are taught how to find 
their own way around libraries and the literature, and to retrieve 
information, there is scope for further extension into the study 
skills area by what economists would call vertical integration. 
Stretch the end-point of the exercise: once references have been 
retrieved from the abstracts, let the student go further. He 
should find the article, read it, and other related items; then 
help him report his findings via a concise written synthesis 
presented according to accepted editorial and bibliographic 
norms as if for publication, 

The student is a subject specialist in the making, not a would- 
be librarian: to stop the exercise at retrieval point is to frustrate 
the learner, who at this Stage has just reached his starting gate, 
and is dysfunctional in ignoring the learning opportunities that 
lie immediately ahead in the discipline itself, and in practising 
the study skills. There is a bonus: user education of this pattern 
is more likely to meet with the approval of faculty, as it brings 
the student into immediate contact with the subject, and is not 
restricted to a librarian’s obscure purpose. 

Some objectives for user education of this long-term, ‘verti- 
cally integrated’ pattern might look like this: 
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- to develop the student’s competence in the independent 
use of college and external library and information services; 

— to develop understanding of the nature, role, and structure 
of printed, electronic and other sources of information; 

- to provide practice in the exploitation and use of these 
sources; 

— to explore the role of the literature in the communication 
patterns of the learned and/or business world; 

- to discuss some information handling problems and 
methods and to propose some solutions; 

- to enable the student to research a problem and to obtain, 
assess, analyze and report upon appropriate information. 


Consider again the type of student described earlier, and 
the environment he inhabits. These wide-ranging information 
processing skills are necessary for him to translate, confidently 
and with reward, the perceived reading needs of his course into 
action. 

Once these two types of reading needs (or reading prerequi- 
sites) — perception and information handling - are present, the 
student is psychologically, intellectually and organizationally 


fitted to turn with profit to his college library. 


The library and reading needs 
The correct environment established, and the market prepared, 


the service industries can offer and promote their products. 
That is, having clearly formulated course requirements, and 
having prepared the student with appropriate skills and atti- 
tudes, the college and the library can set about acquiring and 
providing access to stock. It is not enough to provide the right 
books and enough books: books must be presented through 

mechanisms tailored to student needs. a 
The right books may be identified by establishing adequate 
communications between library staff managing a book fund 
and course boards and teachers. Most college librarians have 
sought to secure both structural and informal (ie person-to- 
person) links with their parent institution’s course management 
the sector’s acceptance of this so much 


machinery. As noted, zepta : mucl 
approaches consensus as to be embodied in the Library Associ- 
ation’s own policy statement.* Enough books may be a more 


worrying issue, being a function of many factors, but principally 
of the monies made available to the library, and the demands 
upon these. Earlier, some difficulties were discussed, and these 
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may not be minimized: few college libraries are generously 
funded, though this is generally traceable to small college 
funding overall, rather than to college principals and academic 
boards being averse to libraries. f 

To be used and appreciated, a library must be rewarding, 
that is, it must satisfy readers more often than not: on the 
majority of their visits, most students must obtain access to 
some of the material they require. To cater successfully for the 
AFE reader, college librarians must consider the following: the 
student’s attendance pattern; the nature and timing of the 
learning and working demands placed upon him by his course; 
the student’s study habits and preferences (eg home or in- 
library, book or non-book); the materials available in the insti- 
tution; and the possibility of adding to these. 

Mode of attendance poses a major managerial problem for 
the college librarian, particularly when courses of different 
attendance patterns cover the same or related subject areas. 

Full-time students, even in the high class-contact college 
environment, have time available to them during the college 
day when they may work in the library, or simply visit it to 
seek material. : 

For others, following part-time, evening, or open learning 
programmes, the situation is very different. Most of these 
students spend almost all of their in-college time actually in the 
classroom: they may arrive having spent part of the day at 
work, and only occasionally finish much before the college itself 
closes its doors. Furthermore, their visits to the college are 
infrequent, and extra visits may be made difficult because of 
geographical, economic and other commitments. For all of these 
reasons, it is difficult for them to ‘compete at the shelf’ for 
scarce resources: they can visit the shelf only rarely, and then 
for short periods of time. Yet on that brief visit, their need for 
the book may be greater than that of their full-time colleagues: 
their course is likely to operate at a higher pressure, and they 
have many more, and very real, commitments to job and family. 
Not infrequently a book not obtained at the time it is sought 
quite simply translates into an area of the syllabus not studied, 
for the part-timer rarely has the time to afford the luxury © 
‘going back later’. He is less likely to exhibit the traditional 
pre-examination peaks in his work rate, opting (being forced!) 
instead for a more even input throughout the academic year: 

Non full-time courses, therefore, need special consideration 
and additional, protected funding, as stock is less able to circu- 
late rapidly and its use may not be spread so readily across 
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time. Yet in comparison with full-time courses, the non full-time 
course generates fewer full-time-equivalent students (FTEs) per 
enrolment. The college librarian who tries to present the argu- 
ment that, paradoxically, one needs more money for fewer 
FTEs, the college’s usual unit of resource measurement, faces 
an interesting debate in resources committee! 

Not dissimilar problems may be presented by the timing of 
coursework. A fairly typical approach in many institutions is to 
issue assignment work with a completion date and with a 
special suggested reading list of, say, ten items, supplementary 
to the main course reading list. When this is presented to a 
class of some 40 students, of whatever attendance pattern, the 
recipe is for chaos. The list may aid the first few students to 
reach the library, but if the library is not forewarned, it is a 
positive hindrance to the rest, and to the librarian, for the books 
are soon gone, and he is left with the unenviable task of trying 
to persuade uncertain, sceptical, and genuinely worried, even 
fearful, students to trust his staff’s and their own judgement, 
and to select, read, and base their essay on other material. The 
librarians know it's safe, that other literature is reliable and 
acceptable, that the lecturer has jotted down only a few of many 
possible references and has no wish to exclude others. Students 
only know that it was Dr X's list, that Dr X said to read these 
books, and that Dr X is marking the wretched thing! 

Student study habits and media preferences are important 
and worthy of consideration when planning physical resources, 
when framing document access (‘lending’ is hardly an adequate 
word to describe the range of mechanisms), regulations, and 
when allocating money between book, periodical, non-book, 
and other media. For while the librarian and the lecturer toge- 
ther must preserve academic quality as a prime selection 
criterion, they should give considerable weight to an item s 
likely attractiveness to students, this latter quality playing a 
major role in determining the level of use the material will 
eventually receive, and therefore in establishing its actual and 
perceived worth, as distinct from its potential value. 

In those colleges supporting only a small percentage of AFE 
work, the librarian is faced with the additional problem of 
building a collection, probably from scratch, with resource levels 
derived from (lower) NAFE norms, for a relatively small, if 
vocal, number of students who exhibit library use and study 
patterns markedly different from their college contemporaries, 
and which indeed may exceed in extent and complexity those 
of many members of teaching staff. The material will be 
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different in nature, will carry a considerably higher average per- 
item price, and will cover its few subject areas in greater depth 
than the rest ‘of the collections. Its presence in the collections 
places yet more emphasis on the skills of all student readers to 
select appropriate material for themselves from the catalogue 
and at the shelf, for this material is as closed and as potentially 
de-motivating to the NAFE students as the non-advanced texts 
which form the bulk of the collections are of limited academic 
value to those on advanced courses. 


Some solutions 

Faced with these students, these colleagues, these problems, 
and anxious to make their library services meaningful and valu- 
able to the student and to the parent institution alike, what do 
college librarians do? Many of the solutions lie implicit in the 
problems as stated. The most important aspects of these 
solutions lie in the behaviour of the librarian, his interpretation 
of his role and approach to his task, rather than in the books 
themselves. Recent reviews of current practice already cited! 
reveal a remarkable degree of consensus as to philosophy and 
Practice amongst college librarians. 

Toa greater extent than obtains across the binary line, librarians 
in colleges participate in course management and are therefore 
able to influence the nature of course demands, both as to their 
pattern and their timing. The librarian, seeing the way students 
go about Preparing assignments (as distinct from merely 
receiving the finished submission) is well placed to comment 
upon the efficacy of different types of reading list, the perceived 
approachability or otherwise of a given text, the perceived value 
of the same, and the advisability of listing readings as series of 
options ~ (A or Bor C) and (D or E or F) and (G or H or I or J) 
- rather than as the traditional, undifferentiated list. These 
factors at one time ease his managerial and organizational prob- 
lems and make the material more accessible to the student. The 
librarian, who by virtue of his position is likely to sit on several 
boards of study (the author currently attends six), is able to 
advise and make requests on the timing of assignments likely 
to clash over library materials, and so to spread the demands 
on his stock over time. In all of these things, experience suggests 
that the librarian who has had a hand in the course’s develop- 
ment, as a colleague on the course team or board of study, and 
who teaches its students, will normally be heard sympathetl- 
cally by his colleagues from the subject-based departments. 

The education of the user plays a vital part and is a major 
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trademark of college librarianship. Suffice perhaps to note that 
many colleges offer extensive programmes of user education 
incorporating the objectives and practices already identified, 
and aimed at providing confidence in approaching study in the 
widest sense, making a more effective, efficient student during 
the period of the course, and a more able problem solver in 
working life thereafter. Samples of this work, and of librarians’ 
responses to the problems posed by B/TEC programmes, have 
been published." 12 

Within the library, the fact of most college libraries’ relatively 
small size, while being part-creator of problems of book access, 
makes some contribution to their solution. Because collections 
are small, they are fairly readily manipulable: temporary or 
short-term special collections, counter collections, reserve collec- 
tions, however they be named, can be established with relative 
ease to cover one subject (one assignment) and to cater for the 
needs of one group, for one period of time. These form a sort of 
multiple and ever-changing microcosm of the large university’s 
undergraduate reading-room collection. The author’s library 
maintains a so-called reserve collection of this type: a constantly 
changing store of texts comprising items for which course tutors 
have indicated their students will experience special need from 
Time A to Time B. During that time, items are withdrawn from 
normal stock into a closed access collection, and students from 
the indicated course(s) have priority of access to them, the 
books being issued on very short-term loan to ensure their rapid 
circulation. After the closing date, they return to normal, open 
access stock. The system is complex and time-consuming, but 
it works, providing always that adequate communication and 
mutual respect for the other's objectives exist between lecturer 


and librarian. 

Special and extended mentio 
materials, even though Helen H 
further in chapter nine: they figure 
collections, they are in increasing 
they pose librarians with manage 
fectly understood. 

Aware of the preference 


having themselves experience \ 2 
band-wagon of the late 1960s and 1970s, college librarians, 


perhaps to a greater extent than others in the academic sector, 
have developed integrated multimedia collections, with the 
video and the book sharing the same shelf. There is little doubt 
that the approach is successful, both in capturing readers and 


n must be made of non-book 
arrison discusses the question 
large in many college library 
demand from students, and 
rial problems as yet imper- 


s of many of their students, and 
d the educational technology 
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in aiding learning. At the level of the topic, or the concept, the 
equivalent is the so-called learning package, a set of items, 
culled from different sources, often incorporating different 
media, and presenting the would-be learner with a rounded 
view of his topic. It is something of a success story, and of 
undoubted value to those on distant and/or open learning 
courses, or indeed to all part-timers who may find several prob- 
lems resolved by, in earlier parlance, a single ‘competition at 
the shelf’. It has enhanced appeal too, in its audio-visual mode, 
to those students for whom reading remains something of a 
chore, and therefore perhaps a more cost-effective purchase, 
though some difficulties arising from this will be addressed 
later. 

But any package is only as good as its poorest item, and 
one must be wary of the quality of some products physically 
marketed as special Packages: often a professional librarian 
could produce as good a job in an hour from the stock of his 
own library. Before adopting the package concept too eagerly, 
librarians might wish to consider whether wheels are not being 
re-invented. The librarian can and should take a hand in 
developing packages attuned specifically to the needs of his 
own college’s students, for packages put together without his 
assisting expertise risk making less than optimal use of the 
institution’s existing staff and library resources, and of omitting 
Important material. Too many lecturers, given the stimulus 
‘learning package’, respond by thinking ‘handout’. This author, 
tongue in cheek, addressed some academic colleagues on the 
subject of ‘bibliographic learning packages’ which the library 
could offer free of charge, suggesting that they lessened work 
for the lecturer, but were no less useful to the student. The 
response was favourable, even eager: ‘Show us!’ The annotated 
reading list, with alternatives, preferences, notes on authors’ 
theoretical stance and approach, estimates of academic level, 
which he produced was greeted with initial dismay, then 
dawning realization. Colleagues from the Printing Department 
of the same college Teport enthusiastically on the merits of 
a new type of package combining ergonomic and intellectual 
elegance: Providing Built-in Orderly Organized Knowledge, it 


even has the merit of readily accommodating today’s taste for 
acronyms. 


More seriously, the continuin 
raises further issues of finan 
librarian which affect 
hardware. 


g trend towards the audio-visual 
cial resource allocation for the 
the purchase of both software and 
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The software question is a simple dilemma: given that it is 
highly unlikely that extra money will be made available, and 
that consequently any non-book material acquired will have to 
be paid for out of the ‘book fund’, how much of that book fund 
should be spent on non-book material? Indeed, should such a 
percentage be specified at all? Should the librarian buy more 
non-book items, with their higher per-item average price, and 
therefore buy fewer items overall? There may be greater 
demand for videos and the rest, but will these fewer items still 
generate more instances of use? Or should he maintain quantity 
of choice by concentrating on cheaper, traditional print? The 
profession has not yet reached a consensus view, but some 
points are worth noting. First, when faced with rapidly rising 
prices in the 1960s and early 1970s public librarians tended to 
maintain quantity by buying more of their material at the 
cheaper end of the market.’ Second, despite widespread 
domestic availability of cassette and video recorders, A-V 
material still tends to concentrate use between the four walls of 
the library itself; depending on the student population and its 
needs, that may or may not be desirable or helpful. Third (for 
what it is worth), a majority of librarians at present appear to 
choose to devote some predetermined percentage of their 
overall budget, usually between 5% and 15%, to non-book 
materials, but one suspects that this is done for no better reason 
than that they feel that some decision is better than none, and 
5% to 15% is unlikely to be criticized as irresponsibly high! 

The hardware-related question is similar. The hardware is 
relatively expensive and it too may have to be funded out of 
existing resources. Although prices in this market run counter 
to national inflationary trends (hi-fi equipment has not risen, in 
cash terms, since the mid-1970s, while video recorders have 
declined from an initial price of about £750 to around £350), the 
non-book material has itself progressed via more and more 
elaborate, and costly, hardware: note the development route 
from cassette players, to video recorders, to microcomputers 
and their associated peripherals. Experiencing a present (late 
1984) average book price of £14, the author's library could for 
the same sum buy 25-30 monographs, or one video recorder, 
sans monitor. We do not yet know which pattern of purchase 
will benefit the greater number of students over the life of the 
items purchased. pa 

The quest has a secondary aspect and here, to ee 
the discussion should be expanded to encompass all library 
hardware, rather than being limited to playback devices. Once 
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a library considers itself fully equipped with videos, micros, 
Prestel, security system, circulation control et al, how does it 
renew that equipment upon which its users and its operating 
procedures have come to depend? Relatively little is mown 
about equipment life in this area; the library is likely to have 
obtained its first generation hardware by a mixture of buying 
out of existing revenue, and making and winning special cases 
for funding to college management. Will the college accept ee 
first purchase implies eventual automatic replacement, and 
therefore accept, without renewed discussion in principle, a 
rolling equipment replacement programme, with consequent 
implications for a permanently expanded library budget? Or is 
the library committed to an endless sequence of case-making 
for videos, micros, etc., some of which, inevitably, it will lose, 
with consequently deleterious effects on service to readers, the 
unavoidable withdrawal of areas of service to which they have 
become accustomed, and the effective freezing of areas of stock 
which are in high demand, but for which no serviceable play- 
back machinery exists? p 

There are no generally agreed answers to these questions as 
yet; quite simply, we do not yet have enough experience to 
know what is best. The issues are raised here not as arguments 
against the non-book; the quality and range are too good, the 
learning potential is too great, and the student demand is too 
high for the librarian to reject them. But it is as well to highlight 


some of the managerial and resource allocation problems that 
may lie ahead. 


In conclusion 


The library exists to Satisfy student re 
interpreting this role inade 
done simply by supplying 


ading needs, but it is 
quately to believe that this can be 
j enough copies of certain books on 
certain reading lists, along with appropriate background or 
Supportive material in the classic, but never satisfactorily 
defined, tradition of a balanced stock. The reading needs issue 
requires a whole-college approach involving the course and the 
lecturer, the student and his attitudes and abilities, as well as 
the library, its collections and services. 


From the course standpoint, the colle 
must be clearly understood. It is unlikely to be adequately or 
en accurately expressed simply as a desire to learn more 
about subject X: it is more likely to be expressed in job, career, 
personal ambition, or even directly monetary terms. The 
demands made by the course must offer a trade: so much value 


ge student’s motivation 
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(progress towards the desired goal) for so much effort. Reading 
must be so chosen and so fitted to the teaching and assessment 
process as to further these goals. 

Motivation is also important in considering the student’s 
information handling skills and their impact on reading needs 
and attitudes. What does the student need/wish to be able to 
do? How can the problem-solving abilities of the literature be 
made manifest? How can the perhaps reluctant or non-habitual 
reader be brought into comfortable and fruitful contact with 
problems of information retrieval, study, synthesis, and re- 
presentation? 

Once these have been catered for within the planning and 
management of the curriculum, concern may then profitably 
turn to the collections and services of the library, their 
adequacy, strength, marketing, and administration. Even in this 
third area the librarian can hope to make worthwhile progress 
only if he has involved himself fully, with his colleagues in the 
teaching departments of the college, in the work of the first two 
areas, for the reading needs model is a fully integrated entity. 

The reading needs model offered, then, is tripartite, and 
though because of the linear demands of the printed word it is 
presented here as a succession of activities, it is more profitably 
viewed as a set of interacting and interdependent processes. 
Course demands, student skills and library provision must be 
held in a harmonious tension: the responsibility for establishing 
that harmonious tension is shared by the college directorate, 
the teacher, the librarian and the student himself. 
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4 Education libraries, students and reading 
provision 
John Hooton 


The development of university education libraries 

In England and Wales there are courses for the education of 
teachers in many different types of institutions: monotechnic 
colleges of education (although very few of these remain), 
colleges and institutes of higher education, polytechnics and 
universities. Library provision in polytechnics and colleges, 
which include education among a variety of other subjects, has 
been dealt with in the preceding chapters. The term ‘education 
library’ in this chapter refers to specialist library provision in 
universities for students of education; that is, for teachers in 
training and for qualified, experienced teachers returning to 
study for advanced diplomas or higher degrees in education. 
In some universities these libraries may be physically and 
administratively separate from the main library; in others they 
may be an integral part of it, probably having designated staff, 
possibly with restricted membership. 

_ Universities have been involved in the training of teachers 
since the 1890s,! but following the recommendations of the 
MeNair report? institutes or schools of education were set up at 
some dozen or so universities and university colleges in 
England and Wales during the period 1947-9, and included 
among their functions the provision of library facilities for 
teachers and students of education. Each institute operated 
within a designated geographical area so that the whole of 
England and Wales was covered by a network of Area Training 
Organizations (ATOs). Within each ATO all teachers and 
educational institutions had access to their ‘own’ institute of 
education and teachers in the area had automatic membership 


of the institute library. These libraries, now numbering 28, have 
developed in a variety of ways: some (eg Leicester, Liverpool, 
Reading) are housed in premises separate from the main library 
and enjoy a certain degree of autonomy within the university 
library system; in other places (eg Hull, Leeds, Southampton), 
education libraries formerly in separate premises or forming 
part of a school of education complex, have moved into univer- 
sity library buildings, to become an education library within the 
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Table 1 University education libraries 


Library physically Administered Librarya 

separate from main separately from part of main 
University univ. library main univ. library (1) univ. library 
Aberystwyth o 
Bangor ° 
Bath e 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Cambridge 
Cardiff 
Durham 
East Anglia 
Exeter 
Hull 
Keele 
Lancaster 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Nottingham 
Oxford o 
Reading ° 
Sheffield 
Southampton 
Sussex ° 
Swansea ° 
Ulster š 
Warwick ° 


Notes (1) There are ine 

trative terms. 

(2) These were all originally se 
university library, i 


vitably varying degrees of ‘separateness’ in adminis- 


parate libraries now merged with the main 


main library, with varyi 


ng degrees of administrative integration. 
Recently there has be t 


ool of education with, of 
course, greatly enhanced library facilities, at least in terms of 
size (Table 1). = 


Ata very early Stage in the development of institute of 
education libraries, their librarians formed themselves into a 
group, Librarians of Institutes and Schools of Education (LISE), 
to discuss their own Particular needs and problems and co- 
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Table 2 Stock and students in university education libraries 


Percentages of student library use 


Percentages 

Bookstock Periodical Full-time of full-time 
(approx.) subscrip- higher Part-time students from 
1,000s tions PGCE degrees students overseas 

1 85 95 30 50 10 8 

2 30 190 25 25 25 25 

3 32 130 RE) 5 21 1 

4 20 240 20 15 60 40 

5 3 250 30 30 25 <1 

6 100 600 13 21 15 2 

7 40 200 15 20 20 50 

8 80 250 25 60 5 10 

9 90 200 40 35 20 1 

10 12 100 30 30 30 50 

11 45 240 18 30 30 10 

12 40 226 32 20 40 9 

13 24 140 32 46 22 30 

l4 25 200 50 30 10 <1 

15 130 500 — — — 34 

16 60 240 25 34 34 50 


Notes Numbers 1-16 in column 1 represent libraries which replied to a confide- 
ntial questionnaire circulated by the writer in April 1984: 28 question- 
naires issued, 20 replies received. Of those libraries making, returns, some 
were unable to give figures suitable for inclusion in this table. 


the cause of education library provision. 
This writer is most grateful to those members of LISE who 
found time to reply to an informal questionnaire about circum- 
Stances and developments in their own libraries. It is from their 
replies that much of the factual information in this article is 
derived, although of course the opinions and conclusions are 
the writer's own. While the replies regarding stock and read- 
ership showed some surprising divergences (Table 2), others 
showed sufficient uniformity to allow certain conclusions to be 
drawn regarding patterns of development. — : 

Most of the older university education libraries now have 
bookstocks of about 50,000 and are libraries of first resort for 
university students of education at all levels. A few (eg Hull, 
Sussex, London) maintain collections of school textbooks for 
inspection by local teachers. One or two have extensive collec- 
tions of audio-visual materials. The University of London Insti- 
tute of Education Library, which is by far the largest, houses 
the National Textbook Reference Collection and has a world- 
wide reputation as a centre for material on comparative 


education. 


Operatively to advance 
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Until the early to mid-1970s, the older institute and school 
of education libraries saw themselves principally as regional 
libraries, operating mainly for the benefit of practitioners of 
education in their own areas and in support of educational 
research in their own institutions. Provision for the needs of 
Students was incidental and largely limited to the requirements 
of the initial training students. Indeed, even the PGCE students 
were given little consideration in the early days: in 1953 
Saunders and Freeman wrote 


. . „ there is no question of institute [of education] libraries becoming 
the primary sources of book supply for teachers-in-training, as 
each . . . department should be able to make adequate provision for 
its own students. All institutes, however, allow students to use their 
libraries for reference Purposes 
to borrow books.# 


‚ and three or four also allow them 
Changes in function and status à 

A change which affected institute and school of education 
libraries, in a way more immediately apparent to those outside 
the university system than to those within it, was the severing 
of formal links with the colleges of education, consequent upon 
the dissolution of the Area Training Organizations following 
the DES white paper, Education: a framework for expansion (1972), 
and DES Circular 7173,6 which put its recommendations into 


effect. Up to this time nearly all colleges of education had 
offered certificate and BEd cour 


its local university through its i 
majority of colleges opted to take CNAA validated degrees and, 
Since their students were in n 

the universities no longer felt 
matic library membership. B 


libraries had stood in a sort of hierarchical relationship with 


eir ATOs - indeed an interesting 
suggestion was made for the formalization and development of 
al education library network? — but 
into a closer relationship with their 
parent’ institutions, the university libraries. Norman Roberts 
Predicted in 19765 that this would result in ‘a dilution of special- 
ised and Specialising staff’, but it seems more likely that there 
will be a degree of more intensive specialization — albeit by 
reduced numbers of staff and concerned more with biblio- 
graphical assistance to higher degree and research students 
than with the administrative problems of relating library organ- 
ization to the requirements of the initial training course. 
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The most significant development during the last decade for 
university education libraries has been the introduction and 
rapid spread of taught courses for higher degrees in education 
(MA and MEd). These courses may be full- or part-time and are 
open to qualified teachers, usually - but not always — graduates 
with some years’ teaching experience. 

There are three broad categories of such students, each of 
which poses particular problems for the education librarian as 
well as for the academic staff. Because few education authorities 
in England or Wales have been eager recently to release teachers 
on secondment or provide grants for them to attend full-time 
courses for a whole year, most of those who are released are 
those with a considerable number of years of teaching. Conse- 
quently a long time will have elapsed since their last period of 
intensive academic study in college or university: a period 
during which both academic teaching and academic libraries 
have changed considerably. 

Teachers in the second large group — those on part-time 
courses — have problems in common with all part-time students: 
difficulty of access to libraries, many of which are being 
compelled to reduce their opening hours; problems of the avail- 
ability of the literature; and the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
instruction in library use from a staff geared to the needs of 
full-time students. ` wt 

The third category, which varies considerably in size from 
One university to another, is that of the overseas students. 
These are usually from African and Asian Commonwealth coun- 
tries, but a substantial minority may be from the Middle East, 
Latin America and the Caribbean. It is possibly a little unfair to 
treat these students as a single group since individual students 
may have little in common with each other except unfamiliarity 
with English language and culture. They come from widely 
differing backgrounds and may be anything from primary 
teachers to college or university lecturers. Many of them are 
inspectors or education officers. As most of them are from 
developing countries, often from the Third World, one of their 
problems is in coping with the sheer quantity and variety of 


literature in British academic libraries and in comprehending 
the sophisticated techniques of organizing the literature — bees 
niques quite unnecessary in the inadequate libraries to whic 


they have had access hitherto. 
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The student and the library 

Students such as these, whether British or foreign, are in many 
respects embarking virtually from scratch upon a course for a 
higher degree, which most other students would be embarking 
upon immediately or shortly after three or four years of study 
for a first degree. Most education librarians would agree that 
whatever advantage these students may have in respect of prac- 
tical experience, the transition from the field of practical work 
to that of academic study, coupled with a realization of the ‘lost 
years of study, often results in panic attempts to accomplish 
impossibly vast amounts of reading during the first few weeks 
of the course. This, in turn, produces reactions ranging from 
despair to truculence when items in demand are not immedi- 
ately available. Most popular are books of ‘pre-digested’ read- 
ings: Open University course readers and books of extracts such 
as Maclure’s Educational documents. Time is of the essence; time 
spent browsing, searching for suitable material, is time wasted. 
The notion of ‘the academic researcher for whom use of the 
literature is a part of the search for knowledge in which he is 
engaged’! js totally unrealistic or so it would seem to them. 
Offers of help by library staff in following the logical steps of 
information retrieval tend to be rejected as too time-consuming. 
Lecturers, recognizing and acceding to this demand have In 
many places taken to Providing quantities of photocopied arti- 
cles and book extracts (often sailing dangerously close to the 
wind in respect of the law of copyright) rather than persuading 


their students to make use of bibliographical aids and guides 
to relevant material, 


In view of the foregoing, it c 
education for education student 
problems. Clearly, because of th 


subject is being studied as Well as the diversity of backgrounds, 
academic and cultural, of the students, no single approach will 
suffice. This is not the place to consider in too much detail the 
techniques of user instruction; it will be sufficient to examine 
the needs of this Particular group without going too deeply into 
the means of supplying them. 

The Postgraduate Certificate of Education (PGCE) course, the 
initial training course for student teachers, is of one year’s 
duration and is necessarily very intensive. More than a third of 
the year is spent on teaching practice in school!! and the 
remainder of the course contains a very full programme of 
lectures and tutorials. In most universities today formal examin- 
ations have been phased out and largely replaced by assessed 


an be seen that library user 
S Presents its own particular 
e differing levels at which the 
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course work. Often a dissertation or long essay is required. 
Students’ reading needs, therefore, are confined in the main 
to lists of essential texts provided by supervisors and method 
lecturers and user instruction will not need to go much beyond 
directing students how to locate named items on the shelves. 
This is not to say that they should not be encouraged to 
familiarize themselves with the library and its layout. In most 
cases they will not have used the education library before their 
PGCE year and not infrequently they will be encountering a 
classification scheme (Bliss or Dewey) different from that in the 
main library. Many students too, take their PGCE in a different 
university from that in which they took their first degree. 


Library user education 
User instruction for the higher degree students is a different 
matter. The older the student, the less likely he or she is to 
possess even the rudimentary library skills which undergrad- 
uates may be presumed to have acquired by the end of a three- 
or four-year course. Until the late 1950s or early 1960s, anything 
more than a very perfunctory form of library instruction would 
be a rarity in any college or university. It is often difficult to 
persuade them that the acquisition of such skills is in fact 
necessary, and it is vital to obtain the co-operation of the 
lecturing staff, who may be persuaded to exert some pressure 
on the library’s behalf. 
Because of the nature of the taught Master’s course, a two- 
stage approach is the most useful. This is not to say that user 
instruction should be limited to two sessions, but that the course 
should be seen as achieving two separate but related objectives. 
The first stage, which can be carried out with reasonably large 
groups, should aim at achieving the standard of competence 
necessary to accomplish the required reading for the taught 
element of the course: use of name and classified catalogues, 
broad outline of classification, tracing recommended periodical 
articles, etc. The second stage is the enhancement of these skills 
to the level needed by the student to undertake with confidence 
the necessary research into the chosen subject of his or her 
dissertation. This will involve the use of abstracts and indexes, 
specialized bibliographies, government and other official docu- 
ments, the inter-library loan system and the correct citation of 
references. The timing of this second stage will depend m Ho 
way the course is planned. If it is a ımed that students shou 


ssu 
work on their dissertations at the sar 


ne time as following their 
taught course, then obviously it should follow closely after the 
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first, but if, as seems to be more common, serious work on the 
dissertation does not begin until a comparatively late stage in 
the course, or even after the end of the third term, then there 
is little point in demonstrating skills that will not be immediately 
required, the point of which will be obscure at the time and 
which will be forgotten by the time it is necessary to apply 
them. Ideally such courses should be carefully structured and 
formally timetabled, but this is rarely possible, since students 
on these courses follow a great variety of options and combi- 
nations of course units. The subject matter of ‘education’ is, 
in fact so diverse, with each of its branches having its own 
bibliographical apparatus, that it is more useful, at this stage, 
to divide students into ‘subject’ groups, eg Comparative 
education, Curriculum studies, Educational technology, etc. 
than to attempt to interest the whole course in all the available 
literature, much of which will be relevant to only a quarter or 
so of the group at any one time. 


Book selection 


Instruction in the use of the literature of education is difficult, 
if not totally pointless if the literature is not available. The 
popularity of the taught courses for higher degrees in education 
has come just at the time when universities are being hit by the 
most severe financial constraints since the end of the Second 
World War. In the affluent days of the 1960s and early 1970s, 
there was scarcely any need for education librarians to devise 
an acquisitions policy. Since their libraries served both students 
and practising teachers, the whole broad field of Education 
came within their scope. All that was required was to scan 
BNB class 370, rejecting the eccentric or ephemeral items. All 
suggestions for purchase, from readers, lecturers, reviewers OF 
even publishers would be accepted without too much circum- 
spection. By the late 1970s, however, the national economic 
recession had begun to affect the universities, and the drastic 
financial cuts of the 1980s forced those concerned with book 


selection in whatever discipline to look hard at their book- 
buying rationale. 


In all but a few cases!2 
libraries is carried out 
obviously welcome and 
from academic staff an 
of education library stil 
for teachers in the are 
courses, it is essential 


book selection in university education 
by their own professional staff, who 
encourage suggestions for specific items 
d others. Where the institute or schoo! 
l regards itself as a library of first resort 
a as well as for students on university 
that the specialist education librarian 
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should exercise some control over the book selection policy so 
that stock does not become restricted to material in support of 
currently taught courses or current research projects. Education 
is, to quote a recent writer, a ‘multifaceted subject of study’ 
and the librarian must exercise his professional judgement in 
restraining ‘library-minded’ specialists in any one of these facets 
- say Educational technology or Developmental psychology - 
from appropriating more than their share of a limited budget 
to the exclusion of, say Educational administration or Primary 
method. : 

The book trade was not slow to perceive this new market 
created by the boom in the new higher degree courses in 
education. There were already many well-established series 
aimed at the initial training student or beginning teacher, stimu- 
lated and sustained by the new BEd courses, which had a more 
academic content than the largely practical certificate course. 
Now, however, that education was becoming an increasingly 
respectable academic subject, lecturers were under pressure to 
publish and with the new markets opening up, the publishers 
were happy to oblige them. Firms such as Croom Helm, Falmer 
Press and Nafferton Books joined old-established educational 
publishers such as Routledge, Heinemann, Macmillan and 
Methuen in producing monographs and series aimed more or 
less specifically at the MA/MEd market. f 

While education books, as a class, have always been consider- 
ably cheaper than books on other subjects, especially science, 
prices began to rise steeply through the 1970s. The average 
price of a British book on education in 1968/9 was £1.72;" by 
1976 this had risen to £4.16;'5 and by the end of 1983 to £9.72.1° 
In fact many essential works nowadays are in the region of 
£25.00. Because of the large numbers of students enrolled on 


these courses today, libraries are now obliged to buy multiple 
copies of many titles, of which five to eight years ago a angle 
copy would have sufficed. Additionally, the number 3 
education titles published annually has increased from 49 

recorded in the British National Bibliography in 1960 to 959 in 
1983. And this is only the British market: in certain fields, 
notably in educational technology and psychology, the products 
of American research have become prescribed reading for 
higher degree students of education, and consequently many 
of the books the education librarian is obliged to buy cost twice 


as much as the British average price- 
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Periodicals 

In 1965, Maurice Line showed that students in colleges of 
education made little use of periodical literature in their initial 
training courses!” and there is no reason to suppose tht PGCE 
students in universities were very different. At that time univer- 
sity education libraries probably subscribed to more periodicals 
on education than the colleges, because they had to support 
the research needs of the academic staff; but even so, in the 
1960s, 50 or so British and American titles would satisfy most 
needs. Throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, however, more 
and more specialist journals began to appear: the Library Associ- 
ation record listed 41 periodical titles in the field of education in 
1970 and 70 in 1980, and the average subscription rose from 
£3.75 to £16.36 during the same decade. American titles of 
course multiplied and subscriptions rose dizzily as well. 

It is in this field of periodical literature that education 
librarians have encountered considerable problems in recent 
years, and not only financially. The initial training student, 
as we have seen, makes comparatively little use of academic 
periodicals; the researcher, working in a limited field, knows 
what he is seeking and knows - possibly with help from 
librarians - where to look for it. The taught course higher degree 
students present problems: their courses cover a wide field, 
some of it largely unfamiliar and, since most of them are 
returning to, rather than continuing a course of academic study, 
they need careful guidance in acquiring the rudimentary skills 
of information retrieval. As suggested earlier, the pressures of 
the intensive taught course disincline these students from what 
is often a laborious and time-consuming chore, even where the 
most sophisticated indexes and abstracts are available. Essen- 
tially the student needs to scan the literature itself, 

On the whole, readers are less impressed than librarians by 
the facility for producing scores of (possibly) relevant refer- 
ences, many of which may not be easily obtainable anyway- 
Many lecturers, aware of this problem, have tried to get around 
it by doing the scanning themselves and presenting the students 
with photocopies of selected articles. In doing this there is, of 
course, a very real danger of falling foul of the law of copyright, 
and most librarians are understandably reluctant to handie such 
material. Other lecturers follow the more traditional and (for 
the librarian) more acceptable method of providing lists of refer- 
ences for students to seek out for themselves. This inevitably 


means that all or most of the periodicals cited must be always 
available on the library shelves, 
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Short loan and restricted collections 

Where the education library is semi-autonomous or the librarian 
has control over the circulation of periodicals, it is not difficult 
to devise a system of putting temporary restrictions on material 
in demand. In a larger organization it may be administratively 
more dificult. Most university library short loan departments 
are geared to the needs of undergraduates, who, like the PGCE 
students, do not usually need to use periodical files to any great 
extent. 

_ By studying the use made of the short loan collection, the 
librarian, éspecially one in charge of a specialist subject library, 
can gain useful evidence of the reading habits of his students. 
There are three main categories of material put into such a 
collection: items vulnerable because of physical format or 
difficulty of replacement, items recommended by teaching staff 
and items in heavy demand, regardless of any recommendation. 
A study of the date labels of material in the two latter categories 
may reveal some interesting divergences between what 
lecturers think their students will read and what they actually 
are reading. There is obvious scope for liaison between librarian 
and lecturer in this area, not only for the lecturer to direct the 
librarian what to place in this collection, but also - if time and 
staff-levels permit — for the librarian to report to the lecturing 
staff on the use or lack of use of recommended titles. Often 
academic staff have an unrealistically high expectation of 
students’ capacity for intensive reading. Occasionally the 
academic, in the peace of his own study, is not fully aware of 
the difficulties of assimilating unfamiliar material among the 
inevitable distractions of the public area of a library. 

The restrictions imposed by the short loan system inevitably 
mean hardship for the part-time students, frequently a signi- 
ficant proportion of the readership (see Table 2). Many of these 
are involved at least five days a week in school teaching, and 
of course very often the teacher, committed sufficiently to his 
profession to embark on t-time study, is more 


a course of par i = 
than likely to have an above-the-average commitment to his 


School duties, which inevitably involves = erosion a ee 
time. Tho i ibraries which still retain a degre 
` se education libraries j 
affs to remain open 


autonomy usually have not large enough st | 
as long as the main university library and, generally speaking, 


the part-time student can use them only as lending libraries. x 
much the worse, then, when he is told that the books he mos! 
needs to read cannot be borrowed. The obvious gr ip phe 
purchasing of multiple copies of texts in demand, but, V 
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books at the level suitable for a Master's degree course can cost 
between £15 and £20, librarians are understandably reluctant to 
commit a large proportion of their diminishing budgets in ne 
way. It is incumbent therefore upon the librarian to persuade 
the teaching staff, wherever possible either to limit their lists = 
prescribed readings to a realistic size in terms of both studen 
reading capacity and financial limit, or to provide ranked wi 
of alternative readings to lessen the degree of frustration among 
those with limited study time. 


The future 


This essay has attempted to present a picture of university 
library provision for education as it is in 1985. What will the 
picture be like in ten or twenty years’ time? Two factors above 
others will affect the situation: teacher education is in the middle 
of a period of change; and university libraries are under great 
pressure severely to restrict spending on staff, books and 
services. A separate library on the same campus, inevitably 
duplicating many of the services of the main one, is an obvious 
target for ‘rationalization’. It seems fairly clear that, with one 
or two exceptions, the day of the semi-autonomous education 
library is over (see Table 2). To a large extent, and in the short 
term, this will be to its users’ advantage. It is surely better for 
education students not to be regarded as a race apart from 
others in library terms and it will certainly be to the benefit of 


local teachers to be allowed access to the whole stock of a 
university library, as has h 


There is a price to be pai 
a diminution of the 
reader, 


stances in which these stu 


o make decisions or accept responsibility on 
y, a great deal of the co-operative enterprise 
which has characterized educational librarianship over the last 
three decades will inevitably disappear. : 
Writing in 1975, the librarian of the Birmingham University 
School of Education listed six major co-operative activities of 
ools of Education.'* Of these 
O-operative purchase and/or 
€ national coverage of such 
reign material and specialist 
been embarked on since then 


six, three involved schemes of c 
storage to ensure comprehensiv 
material as school textbooks, fo 
Periodicals. Other schemes have 
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covering, for example, GCE and CSE papers and syllabuses and 
educational yearbooks. How many members of LISE will in 
future be mandated to make decisions about money, space and 
staff-time to assist such projects? To what extent in future will 
LISE be able to speak with one voice? This is not to suggest 
that up to now education librarians have regarded their loyalties 
as lying elsewhere than with their parent institutions, but they 
have always regarded themselves as being part of a national 
body concerned with advancing the cause of library provision 
for teachers, researchers and students of education. It would 
be a pity if much of what has been so far achieved has to be 


sacrificed. 
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5 Lawyers and books 
Nigel Smith 


i the academic session 1980/1, there were 32 universities and 
23 polytechnics and other local authority maintained institutions 
offering full law degree courses. In addition part-time CNAA 
degrees were available at 11 polytechnics,’ and part-time 
external London LL Bs at 3 others.? Mixed degrees were being 
offered by 16 universities? and 5 polytechnics.* Undergraduate 
numbers were typically 200-300 in universities° and 150-200 in 
polytechnics. Throughout the country there were a further 
1,413 part-time students’ and 1,137 registered postgraduates.® 

One of the reasons for such a wide provision of law degree 
courses is the 1971 recommendation of the Ormrod Committee 
on Legal Education that the normal, though not the exclusive, 
way of entering the legal profession should be by way of a 
degree in law.’ Thus in 1980 78% of those called to the Bar, !° and 
81.5% of solicitors admitted,'' were law graduates. Although 
accurate figures are not available, it appears that a consistent 
average of 70% of law graduates each year intend to enter the 
legal profession. !? 

However, a law degree is only accepted as completing the 
academic stage of professional education if the profession has 
approved the course for that purpose. The profession looks at 
the syllabus, the marking system, previous examination papers, 
etc. and requires the student to study six ‘core’ subjects, knowl- 
edge of which is regarded as vital for a practising lawyer. AS 
can be imagined, the restrictions imposed by the profession on 
degree courses have been, and continue to be, the subject of 
much debate." 

To some extent these restrictions impose a similarity in 
content between law courses that is probably not seen in other 
less vocationally-orientated subjects. But it should not be 
thought that this system of control necessarily implies a strictly 
legalistic and rule-bound approach. The Ormrod Committee 

ould from the outset 


thought it important ‘that law students sh 7 
be able to relate the law to a wider context and that effort should 
be made to arouse their interest in other fields’. 

dea. The law degrees at both 


This was by no means a new ic 
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Sussex and Kent universities for example, began with law being 
closely integrated with other social science subjects.'5 Another 
impetus around the same period was the aspiration at Warwick 
University to offer a law degree centred on the idea that law 
should be studied in its social context. ‘The Warwick undergrad- 
uate law curriculum is posited on the idea of starting with areas 
of legal and social interaction and building law courses and 
legal doctrine around them.’!° Many other law degrees have 
followed a more traditional approach, starting with legal 
doctrine and then adding the social context. 

The University of Kent went on to develop a clinical legal 
education programme, involving the law student in such activi- 
ties as court and tribunal observation, moots (mock court cases) 
and vacation placements in legal advice centres and other organ- 
izations. One of the most important parts of the programme 
was work at the UKC Law Clinic on campus. The endeavour 
was again to relate legal rules to their application in society.” 
Although the clinical part of the Kent course was later 
modified,’ the idea is present, usually in a fairly muted form, 
in some other degree courses. 

Law is not necessarily therefore a discipline divorced from all 
others. To the extent that a particular course involves a social 
context approach, a law student's reading needs will be similar 
to his fellow social scientists. However, this chapter is 
concerned with the particular characteristics of legal literature 


and how these determine a law student's reading needs and 
affect a library catering for such students. 


Law and its literature 
The law of Engl 
sources: the legis] 
law, which consi 
the centuries. 


Broadly speaking, legislation is designed to create rules for 
specific situations. The term includes both Acts and delegated 
legislation, ie regulations and orders made by a person or body 
under powers conferred on them by Acts. The amount of new 
legislation has increased enormously, with 60-80 new Acts 
being passed, and nearly 2,000 pieces of delegated legislation 
issued, every year. Although legislation is repealed and 
amended as time goes on, there are still a number of statutes 
in force that first became law in the 13th-18th centuries, while 
a good deal of 19th-century legislation is still in force. 

The common law is a collective term for the legal rules and 


and and Wales is contained in two major 
ation enacted by Parliament, and the common 
sts of the rules developed by the courts over 
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principles that have been developed from the decisions of 
judges on the applicable law in each case brought before them. 
Consistency is ensured by the doctrine of precedent whose 
main principle is that similar cases must be decided in the same 
way when the material facts are the same. The decision of a 
court binds the courts lower in the hierarchy, but a judge may 
avoid using a precedent by finding that there is enough differ- 
ence in the facts of the case before him for it not to apply. This 
technique is known as ‘distinguishing’ and prevents the law 
from stagnation and rigidity by allowing it to develop to meet 
changing social conditions and unanticipated circumstances. 

For the common law system to work effectively, those judge- 
ments of the courts that incorporate statements of principle 
must be recorded for future reference. This need began to be 
satisfied when reports of cases started being published in the 
16th century. For many years the reporters were individuals or 
small groups of individuals and the quality and reliability of 
their reports varied, with many reporters only publishing 
reports for a short period. A semi-official reporting body, the 
Incorporated Council of Law Reporting, was eventually estab- 
lished by the profession in 1865, and various commercial 
reporting series also began to appear in the 19th century. Today, 
there are three main reporting series, one produced by a 
commercial publisher and the other two by the Incorporated 
Council. There are also a number of series which concentrate 
on reports of cases in particular subject areas such as tax, 
patents and road traffic. In 1963 Lord Gardiner put the number 
of reported cases at 300,000." Harrison considers the number 
of new cases reported each year to be between 600 and 800. 
Although many of the cases in the earlier volumes of reports 
are obsolete, some are still cited as precedents. 

Taking law reports and legislation together, the law can be 
said to be contained in thousands of volumes covering several 
centuries, and few of these volumes will be totally obsolete. 
These are the primary sources of law. These primary sources are 
indexed, digested and commented on in the secondary sourees, 
which comprise encyclopaedias, digests, citators, journals and 
treatises. Primary sources are the law; secondary sources are 


about w. F 

oo a number of encyclopaedias, digests and citators 
which aim to provide, in varying degrees, an overall yew e 
the law, or otherwise to act as updating and er a 
anisms. Many of these works are made quite complex Py 


means adopted to keep them up to date. 
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Such secondary works are bolstered by the textbooks, which 
cover different legal areas or topics. There are fairly clear distinc- 
tions between practitioners’ works and student texts. The 
former are very detailed, intending to be a complete statement 
of the law on that particular topic at the time of writing. The 
latter are more concerned with enunciating the general prin- 
ciples, and with drawing attention to the inconsistencies and 
consequences of particular cases and Acts. To keep student 
texts up to date, new editions are published every few years. 
The length of time between editions of practitioners’ works is 
usually longer, interim updates often occurring by means of 
cumulative supplements. There has been an increasing trend in 
recent years towards issuing new editions of practitioners’ 
works and other similar works in a looseleaf form so that the 
text can be continually updated. 

Journals are also used as an updating mechanism. Journals 
which are aimed at the practitioner are usually weekly and 
provide an overall view of new developments together with 
short articles describing existing or new law. Academic journals 
offer new interpretations of existing law and comments on new 
developments and their effect on previous law. Some journals 
also carry summaries of recent cases that have not yet been 
published in the law reports. 

Microform publishing is largely confined to reissues of older 
law reports, legislation and classic texts, usually by American 
publishers. Cassettes were produced for a while in the 1970s 
containing lectures on new developments in particular legal 
topics, but they did not catch on, Tape-slide presentations have 
largely been confined to use by the law library and legal litera- 
ture, but video films are now beginning to be marketed covering 
various legal topics. A subcommittee of the Society of Public 
Teachers of Law on audio-visual material suggested in 1971 that 
a collection of such material should be established from which 
borrowings could be made.2! To the present writer’s knowledge 
this has not occurred. 

Arguably the biggest innovation in legal literature this century 
has been the introduction of computerized information retrieval 
services in the last few years. Two of the available services are 
based on Prestel and are essentially computerized (and there- 
fore much more up to date); they attempt to do the same thing 
as the traditional digests and citators. The full-text service, Lexis 
offers a completely different way of researching the law on any 
particular point. Any word or combination of words or phrases 
can be entered as search terms and all cases or legislation 
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containing those terms in their text will be retrieved. (The 
amount of material in the database is obviously an important 
factor in assessing how useful such searches are. At the time 
of writing Lexis is by far the most complete database, containing 
virtually all reported cases since 1945 and all legislation 
currently in force.) These services not only offer a completely 
new way of searching by subject and of updating, but are also 
offering the full text of material never previously published, 
such as unreported cases. The full implications of such elec- 
tronic publishing in the legal field do not seem to have been 
fully considered yet, but there has already been considerable 
debate on whether previously unreported cases, which Lexis 
now makes available, should be allowed to be cited in court.” 


Teaching methods and reading needs 
In 1975 Wilson and Marsh reported in the Second Survey on 


Legal Education that ‘the normal pattern [of teaching in univers- 
ities] now consists of four subjects to be studied in each of the 
first and second years, followed by five in the final year’, with 
a slightly different pattern emerging from polytechnics. They 
went on to say that 

the formal instruction provided for the 

consists of a combination of lectures, tutorials and written work. 

While the pattern of teaching naturally varies to suit the require- 

ments of each particular subject, a certain uniformity of practice is 

evident at the majority of university and polytechnic law schools. 

Thus the formal instruction provided for the average course consists 

of two lectures a week and a weekly tutorial, supplemented by a 

requirement for regular written work.” 

Other methods of teaching are used of course, perhaps the most 
commonly mentioned alternative being the American casebook 
method, which relies far more on class discussion of individual 
cases to illustrate legal points, rather than lectures. However 
‘experiments in its use in the United Kingdom have not been 
universally successful and, where it has been introduced, it 
tends to be at the instigation of a particular teacher rather than 
as a matter of law school policy’. 

Normally one or more particular texts are recommended for 
each subject which will provide the basis for work on that 
course. Generally the student is expected to purchase at least 
one of these works. A law student might therefore be expected 
to buy at least four or year at an average cost 


five books every year a" ey 
of perhaps £15-£20 each. In addition reading lists supplied for 


undergraduate law student 
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each topic in a particular course will contain references to 
relevant legislation and cases which should be read, as well as 
journal articles, sections of other standard texts, government 
reports, etc. References to further cases may be given in lectures 
or tutorials and good students will find additional material 
themselves. 

Further requirements in a law degree may be participation in 
a moot (arguing a mock court case) or production of a disser- 
tation on a legal topic of choice. Both these requirements mean 
more original research and reading by a student than would 
ordinarily be undertaken. : 


User education 
Unfortunately the traditional method of teaching law outlined 
above is largely a spoon-feeding process. The student is 
normally provided with all the references to material he should 
read. Alternative methods of teaching, such as the American 
casebook method, seem to have a similar result.?” One of the 
virtues of a moot or dissertation requirement is that it does force 
students to find out things for themselves, The spoon-feeding 
process is unfortunate because a student can obtain a degree 
and eventually enter the profession with very little idea of how 
to research the law on a particular topic from scratch. The 
number of professional lawyers who do not know how to 
conduct a thorough search of the secondary sources is probably 
very high. 


Considering the amount of discussion in the English law 


journals on legal education, it is surprising to discover that 
there is little mention of the importance of educating the lawyer 
in the use of his professional tools, ie law books. Writing in 
1978, Bull commented that ‘there is certainly nothing in the UK 
literature Since the turn of the century on the methods of 
teaching legal research, nor any debate upon the desirability of 
teaching such a subject’. There has been no change since 1978. 


The teachers have tended to ignore this aspect of legal education 
and have left it up to the librarians. 


Typically the academic law librarian will be allotted a few 
hours in the first two weeks of the first term to introduce new 
students to the law library and instruct them in its use. This May 
involve lectures, tape/slide presentations and/or library tours, 
together with handouts. Students are often required to use 
some of the legal tools they have been shown by finding 
answers to a series of short questions.*! Such an introduction 
will often form part of a wider ‘Legal Method’ course taught by 
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academic staff. The spoon-feeding process then takes over and 
allows them to forget the majority of what they have been 
taught about legal research. 

The report of a 1976 attempt by Bull to survey how legal 
research was taught, contains the following illuminating 
remarks from a law departmental head on the problems: 


The material is very difficult to get over through the medium of the 
lecture, but small group teaching, given the numbers involved, is a 
heavy drain on staff resources and, as a result, it does not get done. 
Apart from anything else, it is not an area in which many lecturers 
care to teach, since they have never assembled their knowledge on 
the subject into a shape suitable for teaching. Further, students are 
not easily persuaded to see it as a high priority given the intense 
pressure to which their examined courses subject them. A course on 
legal research, unless examined directly, tends therefore to go by the 
board.*2 


These are particularly instructive comments as they imply two 
basic points. First, legal tools being as complex as they are, a 
few hours’ instruction is a totally insufficient length of time to 
impart the basic mechanisms of legal research effectively. 
Second, if legal research is presented as a subject in itself, 
students will not see its relevance compared with their exam- 
ined subjects. This is particularly so because, as already 
explained, they rarely, if ever, need to do research during their 
degree course. ; 

The logical result of the spoon-feeding process is illustrated 

y the comments from another university law department in 


the survey: 
Our legal materials and research course is less ambitious than it once 
was and concentrates upon those materials which first-year students 
are realistically going to want to find in their first term at university. 
It does not therefore teach ‘how to find the answer toa legal problem 
nor how to manipulate materials fairly rarely indeed, [sic; needed] 
like the English reports; it rather centres on what to do if the case 
you are looking for isn’t at the reference in the reports you re given, 
or if that volume isn't on the shelf, and it gives more information 
on research aids like citators and library indexes than it does on 


primary sources themselves.’ 


Bull remarks that such an approach is somewhat inward 


looking - that is, concerned with the undergraduate studentina 
particular institution, rather than with the potential professional 
lawyer commencing a career’ .*! Which begs the perennial ques- 
tion of how much a law degree should be regarded as a 
vocational course and how much as a general education. 
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There are signs that the advent of Lexis is providing a much 
needed impetus in this area. Because such a system provides 
another important method of legal research, most academic 
institutions seem to agree that students should be taught how 
to use it. Indeed this is the basis for the cheap rates for law 
schools provided by Lexis who are obviously anxious that 
students should enter the profession already accustomed to 
such systems. What is particularly interesting is that academics 
have immediately interested themselves in the problems of how 
to teach the use of full-text services. Slade, a lecturer at the 
North East London Polytechnic law school, has recently 
completed a research project on this subject for the British 
Library.* Part of the reason for this interest is that the services 
are designed to be used by lawyers rather than by librarians, 
and several law schools have themselves subscribed to Lexis, 
for example, rather than ask the library to do so. 

Some institutions appear to be beginning to evolve courses 
that, to some extent at least, incorporate the traditional instruc- 
tion on legal research with that on Lexis. Where academic staff 
are actively involved in this, there are more likely to be attempts 
to make the students treat the subject seriously by, for example, 
requiring a student to complete a particular assignment using 
Lexis. The more this approach is transferred by association OF 
otherwise to traditional legal research instruction, the furthet 
forward we are in producing graduates who can do legal 
research. The only way of attaining this goal is to require 
students to do their own research for an assignment every 
now and again during the degree course. Librarians can only 
achieve this by persuading their academic colleagues that thei! 
courses should be structured in this way. Full-text systems 
may turn out to be an unexpected source of persuasion be- 


cause of the academic interest in legal research generated by 
them.%” 


Library provision 

So what does this type of literature 
imply for the library? It is instructive Eu 
of a general survey of law libraries in universities in 1976. This 


showed that the composition of the bookstock, averaged for 25 
universities, was as follows:38 


and method of teaching 
first to look at the results 


Law reports and statutes 51.86% 
Bound serials 18.86% 


Monographs and others 29.26% 
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To put this in perspective, the average size of a university law 
library in 1980 (excluding Oxford and Cambridge) was 26,575 
volumes, while the average holding of a polytechnic law library 
was 9,400. 

Both law report and statute volumes are akin to a periodical 
volume in that a student will only require to read one item (a 
case report or Act) in a particular volume at a time. Because 
others will also want to read that item, and because students 
doing other subjects may wish to read another item in that 
volume, volumes of law reports, legislation and periodicals are 
usually for reference only. Secondary works such as digests, 
citators and looseleaf encyclopaedias are also oftén for reference 
only, partly because they are reference works in the true sense, 
and partly because they are continually updated in various 
ways. The actual amount of a law library’s stock that is available 
for loan is therefore likely to be something less than 30% of the 


total. 


Having all this material restricted to the library is only a partial 


help in meeting demand. In particular the heavy emphasis on 
reading case law requires the provision of multiple sets of at 
least the main reporting series. The Society of Public Teachers 
of Law (SPTL) has issued a statement on the minimum require- 
ments for a law library.” This covers not only the different 
series of law reports and other materials that should be available 
in the library but also how many multiple copies should be 
provided. It is recommended that law reports should be 
provided on a scale of one set per 30 students, with fewer 
copies being needed the older the reports are. The three main 
academic legal journals should be provided on a scale of one 
per 100 students. Although the statement recognizes that no 
general standard can be laid down for textbooks, it suggests 
that ‘a book to which constant reference is made throughout 
the course may require provision on a scale of one copy pet ten 
students taking the course. Where only occasional reference is 
made, one copy per fifty students may be sufficient.” These 
recommendations are the same as the previous statement issued 
in 1970 despite misgivings having been expressed in various 
quarters. The recommendations of the British & Irish Associ- 
ation of Law Librarians reduced the SPTL scale throughout, 
for example.*? However, both bodies note the general lack of 


agreement on such scales. u ; j ; 
The wide variety of policies in providing multiple copies of 
texts was shown by Boucher in her survey of polytechnic law 


collections in 1977: 
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As examples: Polytechnic A will buy ten copies of heavily used 
items, two copies of textbooks and one copy of other monographs, 
while Polytechnic G limits multiple provision to about six copies of 
any title; the policy at Polytechnic P is to buy one copy of a title for 
ten students if the student is not expected to buy the text, otherwise 
one loan and one reference copy of lesser-known but important 
books are purchased; at Polytechnic R copies of the basic course 
texts are available for consultation in the library but no attempt is 
made to meet the demand for borrowing these items.’ 


It is probable that university law libraries generally buy fewer 
copies of texts than polytechnics because more of their budget 
must be spent on research material. 

Financial cut-backs in recent years have increased the 
pressure to reduce the provision of multiple copies. An SPTL 
working party on law publishing" sent a questionnaire to law 
libraries which elicited the unanimous response that pressures 


multiple copies bought. 
Some law departme 
material for individu 


unknown and is obviously subject to departmental resources. 


\ ing party that fewer 
multiple copies were needed in the library. 


As with other subject areas, recommended texts and other 
reading will be placed on short loan and it is short loan that 
will usually form the majority of loan issues. At Nottingham 
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University law library, for example, there were 25,255 short 
loan issues in the 1982/3 session to 319 full-time-equivalent 
students and 22 academic staff. In comparison there were only 
883 ordinary loans. Short loans will of course include reports, 
legislation and periodicals in high demand, as well as mono- 
graphs. The provision of multiple copies of law reports, etc. 
tends to obviate the need for photocopies, these usually being 
needed for journal articles along with the attendant require- 
ments to obtain copyright permission. 

The high proportion of essential subscription items in a law 
library, such as law reports, legislation, looseleaf encyclopae- 
dias, digests, etc. make it an expensive library to maintain. A 
sizeable proportion of the funds left available for monograph 
purchase is taken up in buying new editions of standard texts. 
As the law changes so the commentaries become progressively 
out of date and new editions are needed. This characteristic of 
legal monograph literature has several implications for the 
library. It is important that new editions are provided in the 
library as soon as possible, particularly if they are student texts. 
The more out of date a text is the more misleading it can be. 
The old edition will often be weeded from the main collection 
arate collection of old editions so that it is quite clear 
to a borrower that the text has been superseded by a more up- 
to-date version. A fast and efficient book supplier is required, 
together with advance ordering on the library's part. Liaison 
with teaching staff is naturally very important, particularly on 
the provision of multiple copies. Recommended texts will vary 
over time and the fact that three copies of the previous edition 
are in stock does not necessarily imply the same number of 
copies of the new edition. Usage statistics also help in this 
decision. As only one copy of a superseded edition is normally 
required (if at all), purchase of further copies is often of the 
paperback edition as these will be discarded in due course. — 

The availability of the full text of legal materials through Lexis 
and (until recently) Eurolex must eventually have some impact 
on library purchasing policies. The vendors of the systems, both 
of whom are legal publishers, remain confident that this impact 
will be small, preferring to emphasize the utility of the systems 
as search devices. But the cost of purchasing material which, 
though important, will not be extensively used must be set 
against the likely cost of having to retrieve the text of a particular 
item every now and again using Lexis. The choice is very similar 
to the inter-library loan option but, where Lexis is available, 


into a sep 
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there may be no cost as educational users of Lexis have to pay 
for a minimum of 95 hours’ use per year. 

The large preponderance of reference material in a law library 
creates difficulties for the part-time student. An article in 1982 
by Marett illustrates the problems of insufficient opening hours, 
the amount of precious time spent searching for unshelved 
volumes, and the dependence on the Photocopier.'° At least 
two polytechnics have attempted to solve the problem by 
providing each part-time student with a portable microfiche 
reader and a set of fiche containing relevant reading material 
for his subjects each year.’ Copyright permission from the 
publishers was obtained at no cost. At Bristol Polytechnic the 
material is updated every year with supplementary fiche and is 
indexed by means of typed lists of material which also indicate 
obsolete material. A further initiative at Bristol is a collection of 
textbooks (material which is not on fiche) which may only be 
borrowed by Part-time students for a reduced loan period of 
one week. The system effectively operates as a part-time student 
short loan collection, though placed on the open shelves instead 
of behind a desk. 

The other body of students for whom many law libraries 
must provide is postgraduates. In the session 1980/1, 51% of 
postgraduates were enrolled for instructional-type courses, 41% 
for research degrees and 8% for diploma courses.+8 The instruc- 
tional courses are specialized, for example Welfare Law, 
Commercial Law and Shipping Law although the most common 
area seems to be International Law. The main problem for the 
library is having sufficient funds to acquire what can be very 
expensive and wide-ranging material, a problem common to all 
postgraduate studies. Reading is likely to include far more ‘non- 
law’ material than undergraduate studies and use of the social 


Sciences part of the institution’s library may be as common as 
use of the law library. Š 


Use of law libraries 


The implication so far in this chapter is that law students spend 
a great deal of time in the law library because much of their 
reading is of reference material. How true is this? Unfortunately 
there is a dearth of information on how law students use a law 
library. A useful starting point is a Survey carried out by Roberts 
in 1976 of the use made of the law library collections in four 
British universities, 

The survey was carried out during a peak period of the 
autumn term and not surprisingly 90% of the law library users 
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at that time were undergraduates.’ The aim of the survey was 
to study collection use and seating occupancy. A questionnaire 
survey of users during the two-week survey period revealed 
that 70% of users in the four universities came to the library to 
consult library materials, while 47.6% were also working with 
their own material.5! The actual material used was also ques- 
tioned and compared with the results of a reshelving survey. 
The results were remarkably consistent:* 

Reports Statutes Books Periodicals 
Questionnaire survey 61.6% 6.3% 18.8% 13.3% 
Reshelving survey 61.0% 5.6% 20.7% 12.7% 

(Figures are the average for the four universities.) 


A seat occupancy study was also undertaken. ‘Highest values 
recorded ranged from 61.7% to 77.6% of reader places capacity. 
The daily peak occupancy for people plus books recorded 
highest values of between 85.2% and 99.2%.’ The SPTL 
recommends a seating ratio of one place to two students because 
of the high proportion of working time spent by students in 
the law library.“ Roberts considered that the ratio was not 
overgenerous as his results showed average occupancy levels 
that were much greater than those for general library occupancy 
recorded in another study in 1975.55 Only one of the four univ- 
ersities surveyed had the desirable seating ratio of 1:2. A general 
questionnaire survey of university law libraries elicited the 
information that 10 out of 27 libraries had a better than 1:2 
seating ratio, with another 11 having a ratio between 1:2 and 
1:3.56 


Law publishin 
Thee ars two adie legal publishers in the UK: Butterworths 
and Sweet & Maxwell. A close third is Oyez Longman, which 
concentrates on books for the practitioner. In addition various 
other publishers, such as Weidenfeld & Nicholson, have 
entered the market in the last decade or so with books on the 
Social aspects of law, the philosophy of law, law and economics, 
etc. In fact Weidenfeld & Nicholson’s Law in Context series 
began as a direct result of that approach to teaching law being 
used at Warwick.” But it is the first two which dominate the 
scene, producing not only most of the textbooks but also all the 
various encyclopaedias, digests and current awareness services 
and several of the main reporting series and journals. This 
dominance of the market produces a close relationship between 
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them and their users. Perry, a director of Butterworths, writing 
in 1971,5 specified the role of the law publisher as giving: 


. . . the lawyer the texts of his source materials — law reports, statutes 
and statutory instruments - so far as they are not effectively available 
from official sources. Secondly, the publisher has to see that the 
lawyer is provided with effective interpretations of the ‚source 
materials and indexes to them. (Of course the word ‘effective’ implies 
high quality, speed of production and efficient supplementation = 
keep the publications up-io-date, together with competitive prices.) 


That is the theory. In practice their academic customers felt such 
dissatisfaction and unease about the state of law publishing and 
its prospects that in 1974 the SPTL set up a working party on 
law publishing to examine the situation.” Their main concern 
was the effect of rapid inflation on what a publisher saw as 
being profitable, and the consequent inhibiting effects on the 
publication of research results and teaching materials. Between 
1974 and 1977, when the working party produced its final 
report, the situation had stabilized enough for them to voice 
their concern more on the type than on the quantity of books 
being published. 


Potential authors are deterred from writing on certain subjects which 
have limited appeal; they are encouraged to write elementary rather 
than advanced books; there is concentration, indeed bunching, in a 


limited number of fields . . . and neglect of potentially important 
subjects of general appeal.*? 


Six classes of work were identified as being at risk because of 


commercial non-viability. Of these, three are of particular 
interest here: 


1 Works dealing with rel 
whole fields of law. 

2 Educational works, whether t 
subjects which attract sm 
which are ‘new’ in 
in many curricula, 

3 Works which seek to change established ide 
so that textbooks and courses 


atively narrow topics, as contrasted with 


exts or anthologies, dealing Ren 
all numbers of students or with Tan 
a sense that they have not previously featured 


as or ways of thinking 
are themselves changed thereafter. 


Uglow offers a partial explanation of why this should be so. 


. where a work can be sold as serving several markets simul- 
taneously, there will be pressure to force works into that mould to 
the detriment of one function or the other. One reason for the 
continued domination of the textbook in legal education is because, 
by virtue of its reference function and its claim to cover whole fields, 
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it is typically more attractive commercially to law publishers than 
most other types of educational work. 


The working party also considered that there was a problem in 
ensuring that students had ready access to the wide range of 
source material to which their teachers wish to refer them: a 
problem caused by rising prices, rising student numbers and 
lack of library funds. At the same time they also ‘suspected 
that there was a large and significant gap between teachers’ 
expectations and actual students’ practices as to the use of 
reading lists, the availability of the material referred to on those 
lists, the methodology and extensiveness of research and the 
amount of time spent on reading in relation to any particular 
course’. They were therefore interested in establishing the 
actual information needs of students, and a research proposal 
was formulated by Dr Mann, then of Sheffield University, 
Unfortunately the proposal failed to secure funding. Research 
on the information and reading needs of law students still 


remains to be done.” 
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6 Doctors and books 
Derek Law 


Medical education 


Medicine is one of the great vocational disciplines and as a 
sult students come to it wi 


purpose not always found in other subject fields. Further, the 


highly developed and 
examinable progression through undergraduate and post- 


generalist to specialist. 
ical student comes to university knowing that 
he is embarking on a course of study which will last upwards 
of ten years. ; 

The new student will also have a sense of some achievement 
from simply being accepted by a medical school. There are 31 
medical schools offering registrable first degrees, of which 12, 
including many of the best known, form Part of the University 
of London. The intake of the sc i 
Over 200 each year with a typical minimum entry requirement 
of three A-levels at ‘B’ grade in Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 
In practice there are ten applicants for every available place and 
this severe competition means that Only the very well qualified 
and well motivated are accepted. 

Undergraduate medical education isco 
Medical Council (GMC) which keeps th 
no one may practi 
his name is on 


ntrolled by the General 
e Medical Register, and 
Se medicine in the United Kingdom unless 


the Register, The GMC both publishes 
elines for undergraduate medical education 

i idual institutions, This 
© universities to ensure 


“year course are Spent stu 
Sciences and are b 


n students graduate 
ervised work while living 
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in a hospital, before registration by the GMC. This consists in 
general of two successive six-month appointments as a junior 
doctor in a ‘firm’ headed by one or more consultants. Although 
the GMC has a statutory duty to determine what constitutes 
suitable experience, the doctor's development over the year 
rests mainly with his medical school which must certify that the 
pre-registration service has been satisfactory. 

After this pre-registration year the aspiring doctor will seek 
membership and fellowship of the appropriate Royal College. 
The Royal Colleges largely set their own standards and qualific- 
ation is by examination, although prescribed periods in 
approved posts are also dictated. These junior training posts in 
hospitals are considered for suitability by the Royal Colleges, 
and one of the criteria is access to adequate library facilities. 
The general pattern is three years of general training and three 
to five years of specialist training to become qualified in this 
way. In passing one should also note the university MD degree 
which is awarded sparingly for advanced original research. 

In sum then, the new medical student knows that he is 
embarking on a course of study which may last a decade or 
more, and knows that an investment of time and effort in 
learning to use the library properly and efficiently will be of 


long-term advantage. 


The medical library on : i 
When the student arrives in his university, he will usually find 


a medical library physically separate from the main library and 
sometimes from the campus. Such libraries are usually large 
enough to ensure the availability of adequate opening hours 
and a full range of library services, while not being so large as to 
lose the personal relationships between library staff and readers 
which smaller size encourages. The libraries range ın size from 
those of Birmingham, Manchester or Edinburgh with over 
100,000 volumes of stock and over 1,000 journal subscriptions 
to the smaller London schools which may have 300-400 journal 
subscriptions and a correspondingly smaller bookstock. With 
so few journals, they may well be arranged alphabetically by 
title, whereas the books will probably be classified by a special- 
ized scheme such as that of the National Library of Medicine. 
The library will have an author and title catalogue and 
perhaps most important of all a subject catalogue. This ma is 
much more necessary to the medical student than to many other 
students. Medics require ready access to factual descriptions of 
things — a condition, an organ ora treatment - more often than 
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to a specific title or to one author's particular viewpoint. Because 
the medical library commonly is separated from the central 
library it becomes the library for staff and students. This in turn 
means that the medical library will try to meet wider areas of 
library provision and will have as a minimum a general refer- 
ence collection and in some cases will stretch to what may 
loosely be called recreational reading. f 
Medical libraries are a curiosity in the university system in 
that their user population is often doubled by external use. Not 
only will NHS staff be heavy users of library services, but the 
local health authority may make a substantial financial contri- 
bution to the running costs of the library. Library staff may be 
universally sure of their importance, but as Matthews says ‘Few, 
however, would claim with the medical librarian that their 
concern is with life itself’. The Presence of on-call phones, 
bleeps and even, according to legend, of gowned surgeons 
dashing in to check a reference, gives an air of urgency not 
always found elsewhere in the academic library. It also provides 
a tension between the requirements of different groups of users 
whose major needs vary widely over such basic points as 
opening hours and lending policies. The physical separation of 
the medical library may also be echoed in a sort of intellectual 
distancing. Medicine is an ancient study and most of the 
medical schools are older than their Parent institutions, with 
records of formalized instruction going back to at least the 18th 
or early 19th century. The medical faculty may regard itself and 


be regarded (often with a degree of envy) as somehow apart or 
aloof from the rest of the university. 


The medical degree 


The subject matter of the degree falls into two clearly defined 


e 
halves. If one looks at a typical degree course, as for example 
at the University of Newcastle upon Tyne: ‘ 4 


The course of study extends over two academic years and is 
concerned with the study of Human Structure, Function, Develop- 
ment, Inheritance and Growth, Social and Behavioural Science, 

(including the principles of 
Pathology, Haematology, Clinical Biochemistry, Microbiology, 
Virology and Pharmacology) and an introduction to Clinical 


This first period of basic o 
nature to the routine of a ty 
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the same as for students in the veterinary or science faculties. 
During this period the student is involved in acquiring a broad 
grounding of fact and of background knowledge which will 
underpin his later studies. Much of this will be assimilated 


directly from books, which will be a prime source of information 
weastle 


and education. For the next three years the typical Nev 
student moves into the hospital where, as well as a ‘clinical 


clerkship, he 
_ must also attend instruction in the principles and practice of 


Medicine, Obstetrics, Gynaecology and Surgery . - - [then] students 
will be appointed for prescribed periods as senior clinical clerks to 
selected departments including Anaesthesia, Medicine, Obstetrics, 
Paediatrics, Psychiatry, Surgery - - - Instruction will also be given in 
Forensic Medicine.* 

instruction remains the norm, several 
d curriculum designed to 
between pre-clinical and 


Although this type of 
schools have introduced an integrate 


bridge this strictly demarcated gap r 
clinical areas. Most medical schools provide an opportunity for 


their students to undertake one or more periods of study (called 
electives), usually at the end of the fourth year, in order to gain 
more varied experience. Traditionally, students spend these 
away from their own school, sometimes abroad, and the library 
will have the minor administrative problem of dealing with both 
incoming and outgoing students for these periods. : 

After the pre-clinical years, the medical student diverges 
markedly from the norms of student life. The teaching year 
increases to 46 or more weeks and the base moves to the 
teaching hospital, which may be still further distant from the 
main campus. In some instances the student may spend time 
in a number of scattered hospitals in order to gain the necessary 
exposure to the wide range of subjects which is required by the 


GMC. 


Use of the medical library = 
The library becomes an ancillary activity, a place to be visited 
briefly to borrow and return books en route to and from the 
hospital. There is little time for wide reading, only enough time 
to cram the basic facts of each particular speciality. The greatest 
boon the medical library can offer at this stage 15 long pee 
hours to allow access to books in the short ape = rn 


snatched away from the hospital. Mann’s stu ) 
clearly, with ae, of medical students spending under five hours 


a week in the library while the same figure of 74% had 25 hours 
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or more a week of classes and a colossal 43% of medical students 
had over 30 hours a week of classes, four times as many as in 
any other faculty. This obviously reduces the time available for 
work in the library. The medical students also had few books 
on loan, 50% having none and 20% having one. On the other 
hand they were excellent book purchasers, spending only frac- 
tionally less than the law students who topped the expenditure 
table. To this can be added some evidence on photocopying. 
In the Erskine Medical Library, University of Edinburgh, in the 
1983/4 session, medical readers made over 108,000 photocopies. 
Thus a picture begins to emerge of students using the library 
for reference rather than for reading, but requiring access to 
material whether by purchase or photocopy, which can then be 
studied outside the library. Another factor here is that various 
combinations of restricted opening hours, physical separation 
of the teaching hospital, restrictive lending practices and strict 
fining policies may so complicate the life of the medical student 
as to make regular book borrowing a near impossibility. It is a 
Curiosity of medicine that it remains the last bulwark of the 
subscription library, whether in the guise of Lewis’s Lending 
Library (now mainly aimed at institutions), the Royal Medical 
Society’s postal lending service or the traditional service of a 
bookshop such as Ferrier’s of Edinburgh. Perhaps each of these 
Services in its own way comes as close to meeting the student's 
need for books as does a traditional university library service. 
More than most libraries, those in medicine are constantly 
faced with the fact that no matter how good or how well 
regarded, they can never be more than a secondary activity for 
those whose primary concern is patient care; but by embracing 
the role of a Support service, the medical library adopts an 
attitude to readers which is more clearly marked than in even 
the most progressive libraries. It is not so much that they are 
tolerant of the vagaries and whims of readers as that, apart from 
requiring a certain basic reasonableness, library staff connive at 
recognizing that the administrative minutiae of the library is 


largely irrelevant when compared to the common purpose of 
the medical community. 


Library stock 

With law, medicine is the home of great editions of great texts. 
Few can be unaware of Gray's anatomy, now in its 36th edition, 
but the pace of change in medicine is so fast that the regular 
updating of texts means that many classic works are republished 
with great frequency. From Churchill-Livingstone’s catalogue® 
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alone one can cite Taylor’s principles and practice of medical jurispru- 
dence now in its 13th edition, Weir's immunology in its 5th edition, 
Holland and Brews manual of obstetrics in its 14th edition and many 
more. These textbooks are informative rather than contentious 
and normally present standard views. Monographs feature 
rather less prominently, at least in the life of the undergraduate. 
As with science, the journal is the main forum for publication 
and the specialized monograph drawing together the strands 
of a subject is too detailed for general use. The medical library 
will also contain large definitive reference works. Picken’ cites 
the example of Duke-Elder’s System of ophthalmology in 17 
volumes. It demonstrates well the complexity of medicine in 
that 13,000 pages can be devoted to the eye alone. The final 
area of the bookstock with which the student will become 
acquainted are the various review publications. Review articles 
are scarcely new, but medical publishers such as Year Book 
Medical Publishers and Annual Reviews Inc. subsist on such 
volumes alone while series such as Churchill-Livingstone’s 
Recent advances and W. B. Saunders’ Clinics have refined this 
form of publication. They obviously vary both in nature and 
content but all appear more or less regularly and attempt to 
review and report on developments ina particular field since 
the previous volume of the title appeared. ; 

Lying part way between books and audio-visual material are 
medical atlases. Medical illustration enjoys a distinguished pedi- 
gree stretching back to Vesalius, and the traditional type of 
anatomical atlas is now best typified by the enormously popular 
and successful series of Wolfe Colour Atlases. Other works of 
a visual nature exploit the results of the electron microscope, 
ultrastructure and the stereotaxic instrument. u 

The importance of audio-visual material in medicine has long 
been recognized and the British Medical Association set up a 
film library as early as 1946. Some aspects of medicine are 
Particularly well suited to this type of material. It is perhaps 
enough to mention sound recordings of heart defects, slides o. 
dermatological conditions and video or film to show movement, 
whether in the recording of a psychiatric interview or the diag- 
nosis of the causes of a limp. While the student may survive 
without such aids, it is desirable that the medical library both 
has adequate equipment to show or play back audio-visual 
material and does not erect technical or administrative hurdles 
which makes its use difficult. Where audio-visual stock is 
actively promoted by the medical library, a willing audience will 
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be created quickly. Helen Harrison demonstrates the uses of 
audio-visual aids more fully in chapter nine. 

The last area of stock with real relevance to the medical 
student is abstracting and indexing tools. Of course the sine qua 
non for medical libraries of all sizes is Index Medicus and it is 
impossible to over-rate its importance. The modern indexing of 
medical literature goes back to 1865 when John Shaw Billings 
was given charge of the library of the Surgeon-General’s Office 
in Washington. His enormous energies were thrown into 
preparing both the Index-Catalogue of the library (whose direct 
descendant is the National Library of Medicine Catalog) and, in 
1879, beginning the publication of Index Medicus itself. It can 
be criticized on several counts - its timeliness, its thesaurus, its 
coverage — but in 1982 it covered 2,700 journals and published 
Over a quarter of a million citations.’ No serious student of 
medicine can hope to survive for long without learning how to 
use the Index and it is, in fact, a pleasant and readily-used work. 
Its main competitor is Excerpta Medica which is an abstracting 
rather than an indexing tool; published in over 40 sections, its 
value is mitigated by its Price and it will be found in only the 
wealthiest libraries now, Possibly the second most important 
reference tool in the medical library is Science citation index. 
Citation indexing is a relatively recent concept but it has proved 
of particular value in medicine and although more difficult to 
use, both physically and intellectually, than Index Medicus it is 
again a necessary discipline for students. Larger libraries may 
also contain such standard works as Biological abstracts or 


Chemical abstracts, but these are not usually of daily importance 
to most readers. i 


Library services 


It is perhaps worth interjecting at this point that reader instruc- 
tion in the use of such tools and more generally in the use of 
the library is less a cause of soul-searching than in other areas 
of the library. Users of medical libraries mostly exist in a world 
which, if it leaves any time at all for the library, leaves only the 
bare minimum. Bureaucracy and petty administration cannot 
be tolerated and the medical library more than most whole- 
heartedly works to the end of serving the reader and ensuring 
maximum benefit from the time spent in the library. Further, 
the medical community is quite small, even in a large university, 
and it is easier to build personal relationships with most readers 
than it would be in larger library units. Thus reader instruction 


falls naturally into the work of both reference and issue desk 
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staff and is generally conducted on a one-to-one basis, often 
without either party dignifying this interchange with the notion 
of instruction. That is not to say that the usual orientation tours 
and guidance on the mechanics of using the library are not 
needed or given, and in some cases teaching staff may even 
seek to include some library instruction in the curriculum. It is 
more normal, however, to give the reference service a high 
profile and to consider reader instruction as one of its functions. 
_ Medicine has, in computer terms, a long history of on-line 
information retrieval. The great thrust behind this has come 
from the National Library of Medicine in Bethesda, Maryland. 
In order to speed up the printing of Index Medicus a computer 
system was installed in 1964. A database was created as a by- 
Product of this process and from it first MEDLARS and later 
MEDLINE were made publicly available. Other services have 
appeared and grown in importance over the years, but none 
has remained so firmly in the public eye. It would be idle to 
pretend that even a small minority of undergraduates will come 
into working contact with on-line searching, but such a service 
is now an in-built and natural feature of the medical research 
process and as such the student will become aware of it as a 
tool to be used at a later stage of his own career development. 
_ In sum, the medical student is faced with a wide array of 
forms of material to assist his studies, each with particular attri- 
butes. The literature itself is and has been highly disciplined 
and has a long history of controlled exploitation. For most of 
the time, however, the undergraduate will rely on a small 
number of large, expensive and comprehensive textbooks. 


Publishers, booksellers and budgets u 
Medical publishing and bookselling are well developed speciali- 
ties, again unusual in being areas where specialist firms haye 
managed to survive. Medical publishing is generally considere 
to be lucrative (at least from the outside), albeit an area where 
publication costs are bound to be high. Firms such as Churchill- 
Livingstone will have a reasonable number of titles guaranteed 
to sell in quantity edition after edition, while the rate of change 
In medical knowledge is such that new explanatory 
required with great regularity and always with the hope th 


f text. 
well-recei i ill achieve the status of a standard t i 
ved title wi is's, Kimpton’s or Ferrier $ 


Speciali 5 Lew 
ized booksellers such as Lew on's oF | 
i N cus- 

“ppe iv e the medical profession 15 ac 
ppear to survive both becaus eins 


tomed to book-buying and because its commitmen 
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of examinable work means that there is a need to buy books 
simply to learn. 

Although the medical student will be largely wedded to the 
textbook, the medical library will probably spend the great bulk 
of its budget on journal Provision. There is a tension between 
the needs of different user groups which can be caricatured as 
long opening hours for hospital staff, multiple-copy textbooks 
for students and journals for research staff. Medical libraries 
have borne their share of the cuts in university expenditure in 
the early 1980s and arguably have suffered worse than most, 
for two main reasons. Firstly, the rise in the cost of journals in 
medicine has consistently been as high or higher than in other 
subject areas; coupled with the performance of the pound this 
has led to price rises averaging up to 90% in the three years 
1981-3. Secondly, in those libraries where significant funding 
has been received from the National Health Service, govern- 
ment pressure on NHS funding has often led to freezing of or 
a reduction in support for the library. Even at best, this funding 
too has failed to keep pace with inflation. Financial control for 
the last few years has therefore been coloured largely by the 


by extension, in opening hours, and the maintenance of journal 
subscriptions at the expense of textbook provision have there- 
fore led to a shift in the distribution of resources between the 
different groups in the last few years. As elsewhere in the 
library, one response has been to consider. the introduction of 
charges for on-line Searching or inter-library loans. In most cases 
decisions are perforce tied to the policy of the university library 


areas such as transplant Surgery open up, new problems such 
as AIDS or Legionnaires’ Disease are discovered and render 


ate, while new treatments or 
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perceived need to present students with a ‘clean’ collection 
where any book is guaranteed accurate and current. Book 
provision for students rests heavily on a supply of multiple 
oe Although so much of the budget is spent on journals, 
Be on the whole peripheral to the students’ needs. He 
op oe o escape from using them and indeed project work may 
oie ‚be based on specific articles, but the medical faculty is 
ess likely than most to clash with publishers over copyright 
and the multiple copying of articles. The aim of the university 
medical degree is to produce a generalist in a very large subject 
field and the textbook is the ideal medium for this. Perhaps this 
Is best exemplified in the minor industry of publishing multiple- 
choice question crammers to supplement specific textbooks for 
inanan purposes, such as 1200 MCQ’s in medicine by P 
eming et al. (Churchill-Livingstone, 1980). 


Prospects 
Medicine and medical libraries have always been innovative 


and as substantial sums go into medical research we may expect 
that some of the money will continue to be used for the develop- 
ment of specialized information services for the researcher. It is 
to be hoped that such developments will continue to spread 
More generally into the library community at large. The most 
Immediate developments may well come in the related areas 
Of microcomputers and Prestel-type systems. Although many 
8roups are experimenting with these, much medical infor- 
mation is ideally suited to such presentation. Whether relating 
to lists of drugs or antidotes for toxic substances, the physician's 


Need is often for straightforward factual information. Further, 
g doctors is such that any 


the pressure on the time of practisin i 
labour-saving device will find a welcome reception. It is a 
paradox that for all the change and adventure in medical tech- 
niques, medicine remains a deeply conservative profession and 
medical education seems set for slow evolution rather than 
revolution. A major review was undertaken by a Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of Lord Todd? in 1965-8 

he clinical and pre- 


and apart from some moves to integrate t 
clinical curricula in some schools, sudden change seems 


unlikely. Equally, since student numbers in medicine are 
controlled by government in a more direct way than in any 
other profession, a sharp fluctuation in student numbers seems 
Unlikely. In medical libraries, a number of developments may 


be foreseen but I st desirable is the full extension 
perhaps the mo 
of the regional libraries sys out the NHS. The 


tem through 
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regional librarians co-ordinate and develop NHS libraries in 
their areas and in some, most notably Wessex, strong links are 
developed with the medical school library. Such a network has 
been seen as increasingly necessary” and as it develops it is 
easy to envisage as attainable the target of putting all qualified 
medical staff in touch at all times with some part of a 
professional library system which they will first learn to take 
advantage of at 18, then use for the rest of their professional 
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7 University libraries and student reading needs 
in Germany: a bibliographical essay 
Reiner Scholz 


‘Student reading needs’ is far too extensive a subject to be 
covered entirely in a short article. For this reason I want to 
confine myself to a short description of how university libraries 
in Germany have tried to cope with students’ demands in recent 
years and to add selected references. 

Student reading needs in England and Germany do not differ 
very much. What students want most is to find all the books 
needed in sufficient numbers and easily accessible, either in the 
reading room or for loan. Despite financial limitations and lack 
of room and staff, university libraries have to find the best 
Possible solutions to cope with these demands. ; 

In Germany, many of the problems stem from the history of 
university libraries. Since the end of the 19th century, university 
libraries have been organized as a dual system, with the central 
library on the one hand and departmental libraries on the other, 
each working separately and independently without any kind 
of co-ordination.! In the late 1950s this system was faced with 
a steadily increasing number of students? as well as an ever 
larger ammount of literature. In order to make sure that both 


teaching staff and students could still have their demands met, 
available 


new methods had to be found in order to use the 
resources more effectively and efficiently. The old dual system 
had either to be improved and reorganized or replaced to bring 
about the desired result. ; . 
In recommendations dating from 1964 the ee 
Suggested the development of efficient methods of i 
etween central and departmental libraries, while at the sa a 
time maintaining the dual system at the established univers: 


ties.3 Libraries at newly-founded universities wete oeren 
various options for establishing library systems, ws ae 
favouring a centralized organization. Published wis S tarizi 
experiences of the libraries at the new universities at Kons nn 
Bielefeld: and Regensburg‘ have been available for 
More recently, the development of the new university fee ke 
in Nordrhein-Westfalen? as well as those in Bavaria 


been discussed. 
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It proved difficult to reform the inert structure of the library 
system used at the older universities. The old libraries took 
great interest in learning from the experiences of libraries at the 
newer universities.” They also made good use of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the new university laws.'° Great efforts were 
made to achieve closer co-operation between central and depart- 
mental libraries, including the establishment of a co-ordinated 
acquisition system and an increase in the use made of the 
bookstock. Thus improvements were gradually effected at older 
university libraries such as Freiburg", Marburg? and 
Frankfurt}, 

The local union catalogues played an important role in this 
development. Although at first there were doubts about their 
usefulness," most of the old central libraries have now set up 
such a catalogue, thus Providing the student with information 
about the books in stock at the departmental libraries and giving 
him immediate access to all bookstock within the university. 
Reports about the founding and the efficiency of the local union 
catalogues in Bochum}, Würzburg!s, Freiburg!7, Marburg’, 
Erlangen-Nürnber: 19, Saarbrücken?®, Munich?! and Giessen? 
have been published recently. Using his previous experience 


with local union catalogues, Gerhart Lohse? has published a 
critical review of their 


ally the local union catalogues of monographs in the form of 
aced by computer databases. 

ccess library which gave rise to 
an universities®® has now been 
Providing the students with free 
bookstock shelved in a systematic 
en carried out by the new libraries, 
he plans from the beginning. Many 
arged their bookstock in the reading 
ent, frequently as a result of a move 


access to at least part of the 
arrangement has not only be 
where it had formed part oft 
older libraries, too, have enl 
rooms to a considerable ext 
to a new building%, 


A less common arrangement in Germany can be found at the 
Frankfurt City and University Library. In contrast to other, older 
libraries where — as a rule - the user has no access to the 
stacks, in Frankfurt those Parts of the stacks containing recent 
publications of topical interest are freely accessible and — most 
unusually - they are not arranged in systematic order, but in a 
numerical sequence. Admittedly this is not an ideal solution, 


but it is a compromise between student reading needs on the 
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one hand and the lack of staff and space on the other. It has at 
least reduced red tape to a considerable extent! 

In connection with the idea of open access libraries, more 
attention is now paid to the reading rooms and their users. The 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG) sponsored a research 
project in order to discover more about user behaviour in 
German university libraries. Research was undertaken into who 
uses the reading rooms and to what extent as well as how the 
reading room stock is judged by the readers.” As a result of 
these investigations, proposals were made as to how the effici- 
ency of the reading rooms could be improved. From 1978 to 
1980 a further assessment of reading room stock was made; 
methods of arrangement as well as the stock selection policies 
in a selection of libraries all over Germany were investigated. 
As a result, a basic list of standard titles for certain subjects was 
published.?s 

Besides enlarging and improving the stock of books available 
for use in the reading rooms, the number of books offered for 
loan had to be increased in order to match the demands made 
by an increasing number of students. The experiences of the 
New universities show that German readers do not easily get 
out of the habit of borrowing books and working at home rather 
than working in the library. German students expect the library 
to provide the basic textbooks for loan. In order to meet these 
demands, special textbook collections were set up 1n Aal 
university libraries, especially after the Second World War.” 

As a rule, a textbook collection is a special department within 
the central library containing the books students most 
frequently ask for. The textbook collection is usually en 
as an open access library arranged in subject order thus 0 pe 
the students an easy and quick access to the books neede : 
Each title is normally held in multiple copies. The establimen 
of textbook collections was formally recommended by the 
Wissenschaftsrat in 1964% and vigorously sponsored by e 
Stiftung Volkswagenwerk in the following yeas: 1 Nowe ari 
this way of providing the books most frequently aske o y 
the students is practised at university libraries all over E 

In connection with the research project sponsored by the 


igati ied out into the 
menti i ations have been carrie 
AE N pA lt, suggestions have been 


use of textbook collections. As a Test! Sof dee 
made concerning the location, opening, hotes a Ang 
collection as well as the inclusion of particular ti < one 
the need for an effective textbook collection 15 & 
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accepted, Werner Thieme questions the setting-up of textbook 
collections as a special department within the central library. 

The forerunner of the textbook collection was the student 
library, founded after the First World War. As well as providing 
the students with several copies of the most important academic 
textbooks and manuals the main aim of these libraries was to 
Provide general educational matter and recreational reading.” 
In some universities (eg Bonn or Munich) student libraries 
of this kind are still in existence in addition to the textbook 


uced by computer’. 3 have made inter-library loan easier and 
quicker. In Germany, articles from books or periodicals can be 
copied easily; every academic library contains several photo- 
copiers. The enormous number of copies made, however, has 
caused a dispute about copying and copyright between 
publishers and libraries in recent years. Meanwhile, on-line 


All the steps and measures mentioned so far can only be 

\ , if they concentrate on the student's interest 

and ability to make use of the materia] Provided. As a conse- 
quence of the experiences gained by English and American 
Paid to user studies and user 


Siden xten research on user behaviour. 
udents and professors in SIX university libraries were asked 
i ading rooms, the textbook 
the libraries within the 
cal and inter-library loan 
valuation lasted from 1971 
t, also sponsored by the 
stion of how students use 
- The r is surve 
have been published in three volumes, +4 Be Eire Mittler 
1 anagement aid.“ 
struction has been considered as a most necessary 
quite some time. Introductions 
for undergraduate students, information leaflets and sign- 
posting should assist the newcomer to use the library. These 
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en to guide the students and to encourage them to use 
ea rene had so far been developed by the librarians them- 
T ie often looked like (and were) the work of amateurs.* 
nn El Se aids mentioned above became more and 
ee with the growing complexity of the academic 
oe the DFG initiated another research project in order 
ee i uate international „experience in the field of user 
Gen, aon and to analyze the training media being used in 
on. 7 Some general proposals for the development of user 
= ion programmes had been published beforehand.* In 
an See the methods for user education in Germany 
project resulted in the development of a model 
eig Such a programme for undergraduate students 
i Rete developed and employed at the Frankfurt City and 
ier se Library since 1979. The results of this project, which 
at least partially applicable to other university libraries, were 
published in 1982. 
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8 Public libraries, students, and the provision of 
academic reading materials 
Christopher Barnett 


Although the public library as we know it today dates from the 
19th century, its history can be traced back to the endowed 
libraries of the 15th century. The early libraries were often 
endowed by local benefactors or were parochial libraries, mainly 
for the use of the clergy, and were quite specifically for academic 
rather than recreational use. The Chetham’s Library in Manch- 
ester, for example, was founded in 1653 under the terms of 
Humphrey Chetham’s will: ‘for the use of schollars and others 
well affected to resort unto’. 

Many of these early libraries, even the subscription libraries, 
foundered through lack of finance, and Kelly, in his history of 
the public library movement, states: 


We can say with confidence . . . that at the opening of the nineteenth 
century the idea of a nation-wide, publicly supported library service, 
open to all classes of the community, was still undreamed of.! 


Discussions, letters, committees and select committees 
considered the concepts and problems of public libraries 
throughout the early part of the century, and their deliberations 
culminated in the first ever Public Libraries Act of 1850. Looked 
at with hindsight, it did not offer much! Empowered municipal 
authorities with a population of 10,000 or more were allowed 
to spend a Yad rate on the Provision and maintenance of accom- 
modation for a museum and/or a library, but not allowed any 
expenditure on books or specimens. ` 

After the Act, free public libraries did not grow at such an 
alarming rate as might have been expected. Many still thought 
libraries ‘upper-class’, and most were dull, academic insti- 
tutions. Financial opposition came from rate-payers who had to 
support them and despite the enormous contributions from 
Andrew Carnegie (who during his lifetime gave over 2,800 
libraries throughout the world) large areas of Britain were still 
without a public library service in the early 1900s. 

The 1919 Public Libraries Act continued this aura of academia 
by making it compulsory for a county council in England and 
Wales to refer its powers and duties under the Libraries Acts 
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to its Education Committee, and thus the chief librarian was 
normally subordinate to the county education officer. It was not 
until 1964 that all previous Acts were repealed, and the new 
Public Libraries and Museums Act was the first official legis- 
lation which enforced, rather than empowered the provision of 
a free public library service. It also removed the official link 
between libraries and education, but did require library 
provision for, inter alia, those ‘who are undergoing full-time 
education in that area’. i 

The public library has, therefore, u 
outlook from its early beginnings, although it still tends to be 
regarded by many as an educational establishment. Non-fiction 
stock outnumbers fiction by 1.6 : 1, but many public libraries 
are now part of leisure or recreation services departments, and 
fiction issues outnumber non-fiction by 3 : 1.2 

Lionel McColvin, in a report for the Library Association in 
1946,3 quotes a correspondents view of the purpose of the 


public library as: 


ndergone a change in its 


1: to afford an opportunity for reading those books which foster a 


full and good life. 

2: to provide a source of information. 

3: to enable a person to develop to the fullest extent any abilities 
which he may possess that will be of benefit to society insofar as 
they can be developed by books. 

public librarians and 

it does not mention 
ic library must try to 


able to many 


This purpose is still accept 
in point 3, 


though it hints at ‘education’ 
the word. In fact, it shows that the publ 
be all things to all men. With this in mind when asked to 
prepare this chapter, my first problem was to try to establish 
what the public library does that is specifically for academic 
students. In other words, are students ‘special’ in a public 


library, or are they part of its normal clientele? 


An extensive literature search revealed little on the subject, 
so I carried out a small survey amongst the 39 English county 
eceived to a simple ques- 


library authorities. 31 responses were r 
tionnaire asking librarians what special services they offered 
and whether any were aimed specifically at students. Questions 
were also asked about co-operation with local academic libraries 
and facilities for Open University and distance-learning 
students. 

The resounding ans mic students are not 
regarded by public li ory of library user 


wer was that acade 
brarians as a categ 
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deserving special attention. Comments made by some authori- 
ties in their replies make the point: 


Students are simply one type of library user. Academic ‘students’ 
are a definable group, but what would one call a person who has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of wild flowers, local history or 
Etruscan funeral practices? Is he any different? 


Students have access to the full range of library facilities provided for 
the public at large. Concessions on things like fines and reservation 
charges are not granted because of the difficulty of defining a 
‘student’. All library users should have equal entitlement to services. 


The survey showed that although public libraries liaise with 
universities informally and through inter-library loans spec- 
ifically, there is little contact between them, for example, in 
course design, provision of background resources, reading lists, 
etc. This is not unreasonable, and one would not expect the 
public library to be the major source of material for academic 
students. 

The links that do exist tend to be in specific subject areas 
such as local studies. For example, Nottinghamshire County 
Library and the University have jointly organized an oral history 
project. 

Perhaps the major example of co-operation of all time was 
the establishment in the 1960s of BLCMP (the Birmingham 
Libraries Co-operative Mechanisation Project) to produce cata- 
logues for the three Participating libraries on a joint basis. The 
potential in computers for the handling of inter-lending, and 
joint exploitation of stock was not realized at the time, but 
modern generations of stand-alone minicomputer systems for 
libraries are designed to cope with any eventuality and can ease 
the simple administration of co-operative activity. At the time 
of writing, one local authority and its associated university are 
considering the joint purchase of a minicomputer system for 
library housekeeping. Total integration of stock and services 
could be but a short step away... 

What other co-operation there is often tends to be informal, 
and possibly on a Personal basis between Particular librarians 
rather than formally between the local authority and the 
academic library. There is, of course, nothing wrong in such 
arrangements. Indeed, individual initiatives often explode into 
major co-operative arrangements that simply ‘no one ever 
thought of before’, but it can be dangerous to rely on an 
informal arrangement that can suddenly end when an employee 
leaves or moves to another area of responsibility. 
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What, then, can the academic student expect of his or her 
public library service? There is an inbuilt danger in giving details 
of specific library resources and facilities in print as they are 
inevitably out of date on publication. This is exacerbated by the 
cuts in local government expenditure that have been affecting 
public libraries since the mid-1970s. Resources are constantly 
changing, improving and in some cases worsening, but in 
general terms the student should expect everything that his 
university or college library might provide but to a general 
rather than specific level. Although I suggested earlier that the 
public library must be all things to all men, it obviously finds 
it impossible so to be, and thus generalism prevails over 


specialism. 


Bookstocks 
The student should expect 
material on any subject to be 


a reasonable range of background 
available in the public library. The 
library always tries to be up to date, but it cannot buy every 
edition of a book, or every theory on a subject, and so the 
Student must use his public library collection objectively and be 


aware of its limitations. 

Areas where public libraries do 
tions, however, are in local studies. Most have separate and 
excellent material on local history; some collect all works of 
local authors, and many specialize in material relating to local 
industry, eg iron and steel in Sheffield, fishing in Grimsby and 
so on. These local interest collections can be of immense value 
to students of history, sociology, politics and economics where 
the study of a specific geographical area is revelant, or in the 
case of industry, where there is a natural geographic ‘centre 


for the subject. . 

Such collections are often used by students more than their 
academic equivalents; partly because of their age and variety 
(most public libraries are older than the modern red-brick univ- 
ersities and thus local collections are more extensive in their 
coverage simply because they have been collected over a longer 


period), and partly because public libraries usually have a 
l h local knowledge and 


Specialist local studies librarian witl 1 
contacts. Public libraries now are realizing the value both in 
social history and in economic terms, of exploiting such material 
by republishing for example, postcards, theatre bills, local 


history books, maps and so on. It is an area where public 
‚ho know nothing of the 


interest can be aroused and people who kn A Ba ag 
rest of the service often use local studies libraries. Exploiting 


maintain extensive collec- 
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such stocks for students, however, tends to be related to the 
informal links between the librarians again, or possibly between 
specific lecturers and the local library rather than between the 
two libraries. The local studies libraries within Humberside, for 
example, are used extensively on a local studies course at Hull 
University because of recommendations made by the tutors 
rather than because of public or academic library ‘advertising’. 


Reference collections 

Traditionally, some of the above special collections are available 
for use solely within the library, and the material may not be 
borrowed, although many libraries will make exceptions to this 
rule for students and researchers. 

Most public libraries still have a reference department or a 
group of reference departments (eg arts, technical, industry and 
commercial, etc.) where the more academic material is housed. 
There is usually a wealth of information in the form of, for 
example, patents, HMSO publications, law literature, guides to 
statutes and the publications of learned societies, that is often 
housed in stacks away from the public area. The student should 
be encouraged, therefore, to use catalogues and the library staff 
to exploit these collections. 

Periodicals are normally only available for reference use, and 
the larger public libraries maintain long files of titles which 
can be accessed through abstracting and indexing publications. 
Many libraries have now installed coin-operated photocopiers 


to allow the reproduction (within copyright restrictions) of refer- 
ence material. 


Requests service 
Co-operation between public, academic and special libraries has 
always been a vital part of their relationship. The requests 
service offered by the public library has two Principal functions: 
to reserve material currently on loan to another library user, 
and to obtain by the inter-library loan network material not in 
the library’s stock. This is costly in terms of both staff and 
financial resources and some public library authorities are 
attempting to reduce demand by restricting reservations to 
specific categories of material, by restricting numbers of inter- 
library loan requests, or by passing on the costs of 
administration. 

In some authorities where there were close links with 
education (traditionally the county libraries) the requests/inter- 
loan services used to be known as ‘the Students’ Section’. More 
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than one public librarian who responded to my survey 
commented on this, and queried its validity in the current econ- 
omic situation. One respondent stated: 


The effects of reductions in funding in the past decade have been 
to question the previous emphasis on students’ provision. There is 
a suspicion that educational establishments may be giving low 
priority to undergraduate book provision and expecting public 
libraries to meet the need. 


I suspect that there are many librarians who would now feel 
that the limited resources available for administering an inter- 
loan service should be more effectively geared towards the user 
with no alternative other than the public library, and in the case 
of students, those studying part-time or by distance learning. 
There is a feeling that the full-time undergraduate’s needs 
should be met more effectively by the library of his academic 
institution. 

This is a regular topic of conversation amongst academic and 
public librarians, and I am sure it will never be solved to the 
Satisfaction of both, but financial restrictions are emphasizing ` 
the need for a co-operative solution to this aspect of meeting 
students’ reading needs. The problem is often financial because 
university and local authority libraries are funded from different 
agencies and thus have different loyalties. Some university 
libraries forgo the discount available on library books through 
the Net Book Agreement and Library Licences specifically to 
exclude ‘public’ users. Others co-operate on either joint 
financing of expensive material or a decision that only one 
library will purchase material in a specific area and will lend to 
the other with little formality. There was a suggestion in the 
Survey responses that this form of co-operation is sometimes 
too one-sided in the academic library's favour. The public library 
tends to do all of the lending to the academic library rather than 
Vice versa. This is obviously an area where discussion and 
formal financing arrangements could be pursued to the advan- 
tage of all. 


Non-book materials 

Libraries have for many years maintained collections of music 
and sound recordings. More recently, these have developed 
into full audio-visual or media libraries including films, slides, 
charts, multi-media packs, realia and now video tapes and even 
computer software. Some libraries charge for these services, 
and some restrict their loan to teachers or to education establish- 
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ments. This is, however, an area where, if such restrictions 
apply, exceptions are often made to bona fide students. Many 
libraries where these services are developed also have the facili- 
ties for particular media to be used in the library, for example 
videotape players, synchronized tape-slide viewers or tape 
recorders. 

A specific and new area of non-book provision in some public 
libraries is the deposit of local radio station tape archives. 
Although copyright problems can sometimes prevent full 
exploitation of such a rich source of local information, public 
libraries such as Humberside are entering into agreements with 
both the BBC and the IBA to store and make publicly available 
these radio broadcasts. 

Perhaps the most recent activity in public libraries is the 
provision of microcomputers for public use (eg Northumber- 
land, Cumbria, Bedfordshire and West Sussex) and the loan of 
software for the more common home computers (eg Cumbria 
and Surrey). The Devon Library Service is currently undertaking 
a research project funded by the British Library Research & 
Development Department called PIRATE (Public Information in 
Rural Areas Technology Experiment). The project aims to 
improve the levels of access to information in rural areas 
through the use of microcomputers, and this will obviously 
have spin-off for students and researchers in these 
communities. 


Literature searching and information retrieval 

Most major public libraries maintain excellent collections of 
bibliographies, and abstracting and indexing journals, either in 
hard copy or in microform. In general terms, however, students 
have been expected to conduct their own searches of the litera- 
ture, with professional guidance and help as necessary. 

The development of vast international bibliographic databases 
which are capable of on-line access by computer terminals has 
led many public libraries to re-think their former attitudes. On- 
line searching, in comparison with manual searching, is 
extremely cost-effective and efficient, but it is necessary to be 
trained and experienced in the use of databases to utilize them 
to their fullest extent. The larger public libraries are now 
acquiring computer terminals for other purposes (eg cata- 
loguing, ordering and issue systems) and these can also be 
used for access to the major bibliographic data services via the 
international telephone network. This is a developing area of 
public library provision, and methods and policies are 
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constantly changing. Some libraries charge for the service, and 
some restrict it to institutional rather than individual use. It is, 
however, a growth industry and improvements and extra 
services are appearing almost daily. 

The increased availability of microcomputers is now encour- 
aging some library authorities to establish their own on-line 
information services which will be capable of access, in time, 
by users’ home computers. 

Rather more public libraries make freely available the tele- 
vision-based CEEFAX (BBC) and ORACLE (IBA) information 
Services which provide basic news, current affairs, home 
interest and other information data on a conventional or 
adapted TV receiver. An extension of this, linked with 
computers, is the development of viewdata information, either 
nationally (eg British Telecom’s Prestel network) or now, locally 

y private networks available on subscription or even developed 
by the library itself. As with on-line literature searching, some 
authorities make a charge for this activity. Also as with on-line 
searching, the use of viewdata services is more efficient when 
an experienced operator is used as a kind of ‘interpreter’ of the 
system. 


The part-time student 
The format of higher and continuing education is changing in 
that it is now more feasible and in some cases more popular, 
to study to qualification level by means other than full-time 
attendance at an academic establishment. Many professional 
qualifications can only be studied by correspondence or distance 
learning, and the introduction of the Open University and the 
Open College concept has increased this category of student 
to approximately 6 million who study part-time in the United 
Kingdom at a variety of levels from doctorate to local non- 
vocational evening classes.* These are 6 million people who are 
potential public library users because they have no academic 
library service available as part of their course. 

D J Simpson, in his paper to a conference on part-time 
Students’ library needs states: 


Many students take courses controlled by educationalists whose 
knowledge of the use of libraries and the literature of their subjects 
1s Weak. The blind lead the blind. Their students tend to use libraries 
only to obtain named titles which happen to be known to their 
Instructors. This temporary release of students from direct tuition, 
to let them reach the library for an emasculated use of books is 

nown as independent study. The books themselves are referred to 
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as teaching resources, to inhibit any seditious ideas of real indepen- 
dent study in libraries.+ 


He goes on to point out that a large proportion of students 
leave school unable to use libraries systematically, and suggests 
that for these reasons the demand placed on public libraries by 
part-time students might be relatively light. This view is 
endorsed by those librarians in my survey who made comments 
such as 


With the increase in media-based education and distance learning 
there will be more students without a traditional educational base 
for their studies and we hope that, while at present special provisions 
for students cannot be increased, we can improve our publicity of 
the facilities that are already available. 


Public libraries can be of enormous help to part-time students. 
Most of the services that they might want are already available, 
but they are not advertised. Lack of library awareness is para- 
mount throughout the population, and yet most libraries only 
advertise their services within their own libraries — they are 
preaching to the converted! The solution is not easy. There is 
a whole area of library literature on the subject of marketing a 
public library service, much of it American and considered 
rather too ‘strong’ for the reserved British library. Some authori- 
ties are attempting to exploit their services, however: Leicester- 
shire has launched a ‘Learn with your library’ programme in 
co-operation and liaison with educationalists, specifically to 
cater for the interested but non-committed adult learner. Others 
prepare publicity material for schools, colleges and universities. 

Much, however, as Simpson suggests, depends on cultivating 
an awareness of libraries in academic tutors, and moving away 
from the idea of standard reading lists. This is as true of the 
part-time or distance-learning course as it is of the full-time 
course. The ‘serendipity’ factor of learning more by looking for 
yourself has often been demonstrated, but it does depend on a 
radical change in teaching techniques yet to be seen to any 
marked degree. 

One category of student whose needs are often recognized 
by public libraries is the Open University undergraduate. 
Computer terminals and videotape equipment can be housed 
for use by local OU students, and most library authorities keep 
course texts and specified background reading. 
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Educational advice 

Public libraries have traditionally provided information on 
further education and careers guidance, but now they are 
becoming more actively involved. 

Two new public libraries were opened in early 1984 which 
included careers offices provided by the local education auth- 
ority (East Grinstead (West Sussex) and Hessle (Humberside)). 
Essex County libraries have installed a terminal linked to a 
computer operated by the Manpower Services Commission to 
provide employment information (often of as much interest to 
a student as academic information) and many libraries hold 
exhibitions and manned displays for local further and higher 
education establishments where school leavers and students 
can discuss, in an informal atmosphere, their educational future 
whilst, at the same time, being introduced to the public library’s 
possible role in that future. 

The place of the library in educational guidance has been 
examined in detail in a project funded by the British Library, 
and carried out by the Yorkshire Region of the Open University 
in 1982. It is discussed by Linda Butler in a paper to the confer- 
ence on part-time students mentioned above,5 where she points 
out that potential students ‘have little idea how to classify 
educational information and how to identify what is relevant to 
them. The adult learner is now, therefore, in most cases depen- 
dent on an intermediary to perform these tasks in order to make 
a full-informed choice’. 

She argues the case for libraries to take the lead in this area 
of service, but emphasizes that ‘A great deal depends on the 
re-education of the providing institutions themselves. Public 
libraries would do well to develop a dialogue here’. 


Summary 
In Summary, therefore, the public library does not regard the 
Student in a special light, and though concessions are some- 
times made on the loan of reference material and in respect of 
reservation charges, the student is simply regarded as a normal 
lit Tary user like any other. The modern public library sees two 
distinct roles in meeting the needs of students: firstly to provide 
ackground, non-specialist resources for those studying at an 
academic institution with its own library, and secondly to make 
available material for the part-time or distance-learning student 
with no alternative library. The latter is seen by many as the 
‘rection for the public library to follow, and perhaps its first 
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step will be to publicize its existing facilities more effectively to 

non-users. 

At this point, the Editor asked me to do some crystal ball- 
gazing, particularly in relation to ‘new technology’, so the 
following comments are just that, although some are already 
becoming reality: i 
o The computer exists, and it can take the tedium out of 

many library activities, particularly in cataloguing and 
information retrieval. If libraries generally do not exploit 
these techniques to the full - and quickly - others will. 
Information shops on Street corners are only one step 
removed from the existing commercial Prestel service 
where the user pays for instant information. 

o Mainly because of the computer, but also because of social 
trends generally, the whole image of libraries as ware- 
houses of knowledge is changing. Libraries are becoming 
welcoming and attractive, but the image of the librarian 
is not always changing with them. We must make sure 
that our staff and our libraries move with the times; other- 
wise our users will leave. 

© The home computer with a very cheap communications 
device is capable of interacting with the largest main- 
frame. Public libraries are in an ideal situation to experi- 
ment and develop true community information services 
available 24 hours a day. 

° The public library is becoming more of a community 
centre, with careers advice, coffee bars, shops and thea- 
tres. This is a trend which brings to the library a section 
of the public that does not normally go there (including 
students). We must grasp the opportunity to ‘sell’ them 
our services whilst we can. : 

o Modern techniques of education are changing, but tech- 
niques of library use are not keeping up. The days of the 
‘reading list’ are numbered — if we can educate our 
academic colleagues that libraries, both public and 
academic, are more than book-lending services. 
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9 ‘Brynmor Jones’ twenty years on: non-book 
materials in academic libraries 
Helen Harrison 


There may appear to be a basic contradiction in terms between 
student reading needs and non-book materials. You do not 
‘read’ a video programme ora computer program, an audiotape, 
film or photograph; indeed it is more accurate to say that the 
replay machines ‘read’ or play the media. This section should 
therefore begin by a readjustment. Student reading needs 
become, in the context of audio-visual materials, the library 
Provision of information to students in whatever format the 
information is best presented. This particular section will be 
concerned with library provision in academic libraries with 
reference to first-degree students, although inevitably other 
levels and areas will need a mention for comparative purposes. 
The educational use of audio-visual materials began during 
the 1950s and some educational libraries started incorporating 
the material in the late 1960s. During this time governments 
and national professional organizations became interested in 
the educational possibilities of the materials as opposed to the 
entertainment value they had been labelled with previously. 
The introduction of non-book materials into libraries developed 
from the Brynmor Jones Committee which was formed in 1963 
and reported in 1965.1 Although the report has always been 
regarded as central to the development of the use of non-book 
materials in libraries it has always remained a source of chagrin 
to audio-visual librarians that no librarian was on this committee 
to inform them of the major role which audio-visual media 
could play in the provision of information at several levels 
of education, including tertiary education. This omission may 
account for many of the attitudes taken by university librarians 
and others to the introduction of non-book materials into their 
libraries. The committee was set up to report on the use of 
audio-visual ‘aids’ (note that word) in higher education in 
science and technology. Consider these limitations and you will 
find the root cause of much of the delay and resistance to the 
introduction of audio-visual materials into a library situation. 
The report’s recommendations included establishing high- 
activity centres within the universities for the production of 
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audio-visual materials. These centres were not of course related 
to the library initially but many have since achieved a close 
working relationship with their libraries as they realized that 
exploitation, documentation and storage of the material was 
more appropriately carried out elsewhere, leaving the units free 
to concern themselves with their main task of production. It is 
a measure of the librarian’s commitment as to whether or not 
the challenge which was offered has been taken up. We still 
see many a reluctant librarian even in a survey carried out in 
1984? and to their shame it is the universities who are slowest 
to recognize and take up the challenge. 

Polytechnics have always been more open-minded about non- 
book materials; as the authors of chapter two point out, many 
of their libraries were established at a later date when the useful- 
ness of non-book materials had been demonstrated elsewhere 
in schools, colleges of further education and higher education 
and teacher training colleges where the concept of a resource 
centre arose once the value of educational technology as a 
learning tool was realized. 


Materials 

The inclusion of audio-visual materials in educational libraries 
IS a recent development and can be related in part to the devel- 
Opment of the materials themselves. Before proceeding it is 
necessary to look at the materials and in particular those 
materials which have been seen as the most appropriate for 
academic libraries. Non-book materials are many and varied, 
ranging from the relatively sophisticated video, film and 
Computer materials through the sound recordings to the illus- 
tration or overhead projection transparency, and not all are 
appropriate for use in every library. A rough division of audio- 
Visual materials can be made as follows: the moving visuals, 
including film and videograms; the still visuals, photographs, 
Slides, filmstrips, OHPs, wallcharts; sound recordings, from 
8ramophone records to audiotape, cassette and compact disc; 
Combinations of these single materials to produce tape-slide 
Presentations or audio-vision and the further combination of 
Several materials into kits, and computer software on tape or 

isc. 

The moving visuals. Film has been developing since the end of 
the last century from the highly unstable 35mm-gauge nitrate 
Stock through 16mm to 8mm. 16mm and 8mm gauges have 

een widely used for educational purposes, usually for group 
or classroom viewing, and not in a one-to-one situation, one 
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student per film; they are seldom used, therefore, in a library 
situation. 

Videorecording has developed very rapidly over the past 15 
years and its development and improvement has been mirrored 
by an increased use in libraries. Videorecording was originally 
introduced in open reel format, with heavy, cumbersome play- 
back machinery, fiddly to lace up and not convenient for a 
library situation. Once videocassettes were introduced in the 
1970s they provided a compact format and the playback 
machines with small screens were more suitable for individual 
viewing. Users could operate the machinery themselves with 
ease and have more control over the replay. Film is a relatively 
expensive material, and production units are loth to deposit 
originals or even copies in the libraries, being more prepared 
to copy film on to videocassette or generate programmes on 
videotape for deposit in the library for student use. The later 
introduction of VHS (Video Home System) in 1978 opened up 
possibilities for copying and lending of videocassettes on a 
much wider scale than previously contemplated. 

Videorecording has the advantage that as a magnetic 
recording it can be wiped, recorded, re-recorded or altered with 
ease. But these very advantages lead to some relevant problems 
including the possibility of alteration or editing of library copies. 
The most recent of the videorecordings is the videodisc which 
when first introduced was a permanent medium, using pre- 
recorded discs. This situation is changing with the interaction 
of videodisc and computer to produce discs which can be 
written on by the user. By far the most pressing problem with 
videorecordings is the proliferation of systems and the almost 
total lack of compatibility encountered, making it difficult for 
librarians to make adequate provision. Incompatibility has 
implications for use, lending, exchange within and between 
countries using different systems. 

Sound recordings come in more orderly array and cause fewer 
problems. Discs have developed from the 78 rpm to 33!/3 stereo. 
Audiotape is to disc recording as videotape is to film, but there 
is greater standardization, and academic libraries have tended 
to stock audiocassettes or open reel tape in preference to discs 
for much the same reasons they use videocassettes in preference 
to film. Tape materials and in particular cassetted materials 
are easier to handle and store, easier to replay, give adequate 
reproduction for individual listening and are less vulnerable to 
damage. The latest development in audiorecording is the 
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compact disc, closely related to the videodisc and with much 
the same advantages. 

The still visuals. These may also form an important part of 
an academic library’s collection: photographs, slides, OHPs, 
filmstrips, microscope slides. The inclusion of the materials in 
a library will depend to a large extent on the type of library 
and the departments served by that library. Art and fine art 
departments will probably make the most use of slides, 
although science and technology will need access. The 
increasing move towards multi- or interdisciplinary courses 
could mean a shift to the concept of a central resources area in 
which material is provided for the benefit of a greater number 
of users. Economic recession may make this approach more 
popular in academic institutions and could be used to benefit 
the library and students alike. Other materials to be found 
in library collections are pairings and groupings of non-book 
materials and books to produce kits, games, audio-vision or 
tape-slide presentations. Tape-slides are frequently found in 
academic institutions, although many are now being super- 
seded by video programmes. During the 1970s many more tape- 
slides were produced in science and technology subjects than 
film or video. The tape-slide has advantages in individual 
learning situations where the student needs to revise points 
constantly. They are more suited to a library situation than film 
and often more compatible than video. 

Computer-based materials have also entered academic libraries. 
Previously computer materials for students have been the prov- 
Ince of the computing departments, but with the introduction 
of micro- and minicomputers these are being seen as of much 
wider use and software resources are being asked for by users 
who do not want to spend man-years working out a programme 
which has been adequately researched and produced by others 
More competent than themselves. Microsoftware comes in two 
formats, disc or cassette, but because of the time taken to load 
a program from cassette this is not a particularly useful material 
for libraries to stock. The micro with disc-drive is easier to use 
and therefore discs should become a more popular format for 
computer software. However not even the disc will avoid the 
Current problem of any supplier of a piece of microsoftware to 
More than one user. The discs can be corrupted or altered and 
this is very difficult to detect until the program is run. 

There are one or two exclusions from the foregoing listing 
which need explanation. Non-book materials have been 
traditionally regarded as anything that is not a book, or 
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presented in book format, but information is the province of all 
librarians, and the format of presentation is not the most 
important factor. In attempting to define non-book materials 
many anomalies and inconsistencies are unearthed, but the 
present essay excludes microforms which this author regards 
as alternative print forms, and maps, which have developed 
along their own specialist lines. 

Teletext carriers have also not been considered in detail. This 
is partly because at this stage in the development of videotext 
the material presented is normally printed information and rela- 
tively little used in academic institutions. Teletext and videotext 
should be kept in mind and, with adequate development and 
an interactive capacity, will become more important. At present 
teletext is a static medium of communication. It can handle a lot 
of information but is difficult of access and slow in presentation. 
Areas in which teletext is being used include the more obvious 
CEEFAX and ORACLE free television announcements and busi- 
ness service; indeed, as recently as October 1984, the Education 
service of Prestel was launched and with it we see a glimmer 
of the possibilities which exist. Few academic libraries use tele- 
text as most of the information presented in this format is 
not particularly relevant to the student; even the education 
programmes are not at a suitable level. It has to be admitted 
that Prestel has not lived up to its potential. After five years’ 
operation the market penetration is only some 45,000 users. Not 
even the introduction of Micronet (a club for home computer 
users), or gateway facilities and closed user groups for special- 
ized interests have achieved the hoped for exponential growth 
In usage. That it has potential is not in doubt, but it would 
appear that new systems of access and presentation will be 
needed before it will become a useful tool for students. 


How are non-book materials used in the learning process? 
One of the main subjects of this book is student needs in 
academic libraries, but there is a dearth of research information 
about what the student actually needs. The effectiveness of non- 
book materials in the learning Process has not been investigated 
properly either in education or broadcasting, and often this 
gives an excellent excuse for academic librarians to ignore them. 
A W Bates, Head of the Audiovisual Media Research Unit at 
the Open University, has Produced some of the most useful 
research in attempting to discover how students learn from 
television and how effective educational broadcasting has been.” 
If many of his conclusions are negative they serve to show the 
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need for specific studies of effectiveness. Broadcasting organiz- 
ations which produce educational material rarely carry out 
research on their own programmes, and this area demands 
some detailed study to discover the effectiveness of broad- 
casting: how students learn from non-book materials and what 
they learn. Until we have some research which produces 
evidence of the value of learning from non-book and broadcast 
materials, their provision for students will continue to be what 
we think they need, which is not necessarily the same as what 
they really need! 

The situations in which non-book materials appear to be the 
most helpful include distance learning and self-directed instruc- 
tion. In distance learning the student may have little choice 
about the media he uses, though there is evidence that non- 
book materials are of particular assistance to this mode of study. 
The student is able to go at his own pace using non-book 
materials: he can move backwards and forwards within a 
Programme to revise, to check facts and to assess personal 
Progress. He may be under less pressure than if trying to learn 
In a situation surrounded by others, but will also need to be 
highly motivated to use non-book materials and achieve a level 
of competence in many subjects. It should be noted that the 
Production of non-book materials for self-directed learning is 
quite different from the broadcast programme. Many useful 
television or radio broadcasts are not suitable as learning tools, 
for they are not written or produced as such. They are meant 
to be viewed from beginning to end without a chance for 
revision or back-checking. For these reasons prolific use of 
recordings off-air may not be achieving the goal of education 
in the way assumed by the person recommending the student 
to view a programme. It would be useful for librarians and 
tutors to have access to some research findings which would 
assist in more accurate and useful selection of non-book 
Materials for student use. 

Another area in which non-book materials have been demon- 
Strated as helpful in academic libraries concerns the need for 
Students and tutors to update knowledge in a certain field or 
to bring competence up to a certain level in an area of study. 
In days of unfavourable staff/student ratios and lack of time to 
teach basic subjects the non-book materials can be called into 
Service to present basic facts and techniques. Computer studies 
Or competence in handling computers and word-processors can 

€ acquired by ‘hands-on experience’ and ‘learning by mistakes’ 
far better than much erudite explanation. Other subjects can be 
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absorbed much more easily with the help of non-book materials: 
the exposition of scientific demonstrations, technological 
processes, or projects which students may have no opportunity 
to observe other than through audio-visual presentation. Even 
a photograph or slide of an art object which the student may 
never otherwise see is a learning tool. 

Non-book materials have been demonstrably effective in 

certain academic disciplines and gradually word has spread to 
other departments. Some of the earliest use of non-book 
materials occurred in medical departments or teaching hospi- 
tals, as Derek Law has already noted. Photographs are used 
extensively in medical records to show the development of a 
condition, as well as videograms of surgical operations. These 
can often be seen by only a few students at a time in the real 
situation and not always from the most advantageous positions, 
if the vital area is obscured by the surgical team. Use of film and 
video in departments of archaeology and history was slower to 
develop but now both disciplines are important users of non- 
book materials. 
; Of the non-book materials available, those most widely used 
in academic circles are slides for fine arts, film/video and audio. 
a were used extensively, especially in ‘pre-video’ 

ays. . 


Provision 


types of academic library, as described in chapters two to six, 
the picture changes. Students will not of course receive all their 
information from the library; there may be several other areas 
ich cater for these information needs, 
and tutorials and even depart- 
ore specialized needs. Since the 
introdu al production units into academic 
institutions there has often been an uneasy relationship 
between the units and the libraries, and the cost of this is being 
slowly realized as funds diminish and some units are forced to 
close. But even where there is a good relationship between 
production units and library it is difficult to determine how 
much of the relevant material is being deposited in a central 
‘library’ unit, and how much never comes out of the particular 
department for which it was Originally made. 

A recent survey, Audiovisual materials in academic libraries, bY 
Michael J Heery (1984)? records the general pattern of audio- 
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visual provision in the libraries of universities, polytechnics and 
colleges, and indicates that the range of non-book materials 
holdings in academic libraries varies considerably according to 
the purpose of the library or institution concerned. As expected, 
art colleges and fine art departments have large collections of 
illustrative materials including 35mm slides. Polytechnics are 
Particularly rich in audio-visual materials housed in the 
libraries, some with very large collections of video materials 
usually recorded off-air. Tape-slides may appear in large 
numbers, particularly in subject areas where the tape-slide has 
been found to be a useful tool. The tape-slide is also popular 
for user education, introducing the student to the building itself, 
its stock and how to make the best use of the library and the 
bibliographic tools it contains. Note that the use of audio-visual 
materials for user education is usually designed to guide the 
Student to the use of books, and seldom to the library’s other 
information carriers (including non-book materials) and how 
ney can be most effectively exploited! 
But where there is software which requires the intervention 
of machinery for use, so there should be access and provision 
for that use. In some regrettable cases the excuse of not having 
Pace or expertise to supply hardware has meant the library 
avoiding the necessity to house software. 

Using non-book materials in libraries implies the use of hard- 
ware, The normal facilities which a library has to provide will 
be related to the stock and format it holds, and rather than try 
to cater for all formats the library will usually standardize on 
One or two in each material: eg video format on VHS, Beta or 
U’matic; slides and perhaps filmstrips all reduced to the 2 x 2 
Slide; audiocassette or audiotape, not necessarily both; 
Computer software in the machines held within in the institution 
or libra 
_ Facilities for viewing and use means the provision of space 
for replay machines or computer terminals; sometimes the use 
Of carrels for students where all the paraphernalia associated 
with a project can be accumulated; certainly the use of space 
and headphone facilities for those materials which might cause 
a disturbance to others in the library environment. 

The actual housing and filing of the material will probably 
Not worry the student but this problem has been the bane of 
Many a librarian’s life. The once-accepted dogma that in a 
resource centre total integration of stock was necessary has 
Siven way to more reasoned thinking, dependent upon the 
Conditions which apply in a real world. Most libraries are not 


a 
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blessed with new purpose-built areas and have to compromise 
in accommodation. Also the student rarely needs all the 
materials housed together; he can only do one thing at once, 
however brilliant he may be. What he does need is a central 
source of information about the stock available to allow for 
choice. The student should be able to decide whether a film or 
video, audio or slide set would help more than a detailed 
critique at a particular stage of learning. This is an argument 
for the provision of more adequate library catalogues; and if 
national and producers’ catalogues are inadequate, then library 
catalogues are seldom any better. 

If a policy of integration of stock is not always helpful, that 
of separation could induce artificial barriers or discourage use. 
But the greatest discouragement of all is non-provision. 

The necessity to lend library stock may also discourage 
provision in the case of audio-visual materials. Librarians need 
to consider how many of the students will have access to certain 
types of playback machinery and whether lending the stock will 
result in difficulties of issue or copyright contravention. Some 
audio-visual materials need careful checking after use and 
others are so restricted by copyright that lending is not possible. 
Computer programmes fall into this category, for many 
software providers will not allow the copying of material for 
backup copies, but require purchase of multiple copies, any one 
of which could be corrupted on the first loan. In the future, it 
is to be hoped that software manufacturers may be persuaded 
to change their attitude and the librarian will then be able to 
make adequate provision for his users. 


Acquisition of material 

Materials may be acquired by direct purchase. This is most 
frequently the case with the less expensive audio-visual 
materials such as slides, photographs, tape-slide presentations, 
computer software, and, as the cost of video comes down, some 
video materials. Film is seldom purchased for use in academic 
libraries. In itself it is expensive, requires special and usually 
expensive projection facilities and has never been as popular a 
material in British libraries as it has, for example, in the United 
States. 

In-house production of audio-visual material may be sent to 
the library for storage, use and perhaps even documentation. 
In-house productions kept in the library are usually copies 
rather than the original material, which may not be on a format 
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appropriate to library use, and in any case the production 
department will prefer to retain the master copies. 

Recording off-air is relatively inexpensive, and some univer- 
sity libraries record off-air as a matter of course. Most of the 
recording is carried out by units outside the libraries and the 
material then deposited for use under specified conditions — 
conditions usually relating to copyright. Recording off-air is a 
particularly useful way to build a collection, but the material 
must be on-air before it can be recorded, and many of the better 
academic productions are never transmitted. Off-air recording 
is limited to a narrow band of eligible programmes: Open 
University, BBC Education and Schools, IBA Education, a 
limited number of Channel 4 programmes and a few others. All 
these are subject to licensing agreements, however, and one 
Pays a premium for the initial agreement and then a fee for each 
Programme recorded. Further conditions govern the length of 
time a programme may be retained in the library; restrictions 
may be imposed which frequently mean that material can only 
be viewed ‘on campus’ or within a stated number of centres: 
and of course no commercial showings are allowable. This 
method of acquisition is of restricted use to many academic 
libraries, not least because the number of programmes available 
at a level appropriate for academic students is small. Many 
Programmes are not accessible under the current licensing 
agreements; these include popular science and many current 
affairs presentations. Some, despite all claims to authenticity 
and lack of bias, may be quite inappropriate to an academic 
student population. They will almost certainly not be suitable 
as learning materials, for they are not designed as such, but 
rather for wide appeal to the general viewing population; their 
main value to the student may be as sources of background or 
additional information. . 

The cost of audio-visual materials is often cited as one of the 
Teasons for librarians to ignore them; it is feared that expendi- 
ture on audio-visual materials will deplete the ‘book’ fund. 
Aside from the fact that some audio-visual materials may 
Present information in a more efficient manner than printed 
information the cost of audio-visual materials is no longer out 
of proportion to that of printed materials. Slides, photographs 
and audiocassettes are relatively cheap. Recording off-air prod- 
uces material little more expensive than a paperback. It is only 
In the area of purchase of educational film and video that the 
expense continues to be considerable. Consider the present 
Price of a 30-minute educational video against that of the high- 
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street video of a feature film, and the educational material seems 
disproportionately expensive, thanks to copyright and contract 
payments. But there is reason to suppose that this pattern will 
also change and as books and other printed material prices 
escalate the argument against the relatively high cost of audio- 
visual materials will weaken. 

Interlending of audio-visual materials is not a well-developed 
method of provision for several reasons. There is no system of 
deposit in the national libraries on which to base an interlending 
scheme, and those libraries which have material may be 
prevented by copyright from lending to others; or if the material 
is an in-house production there may be no facility to make 
copies of the material. The need to keep a copy on hand for 
internal use, combined with the lack of copying facilities, may 
thus preclude interlending. In the late 1970s many university 
production departments tried to introduce schemes to facilitate 
lending of audio-visual materials, and video in particular. The 
difficulties were manifest even then, and now the situation 
is such that few if any production departments in academic 
institutions have Spare capacity for copying, while the commer- 
cial firms are not interested in small copy runs, for one-off 
copying is expensive in a commercial situation. The Open 
University does have a scheme for copying video and audio 
Programmes for students ‘on demand’, but this is under 
controlled conditions, the student population is normally large 
and the cassettes are loaned for set periods. On return they are 
re-recorded with the next requested programme and the process 
repeated. But even here there are restrictions: for example the 
student requesting the material must have access to his own 
video recorder in the case of television programmes and latterly 
the University has had to curtail the number of courses which 
can be provided with this service for the inevitable reasons of 
cost and available staff resources. 

If material has not been available for inter-library lending 
purposes, some material (particularly film) has been tradition- 
ally available for hire and a considerable distribution network 
has been built up. But film is not a suitable material for library 
viewing, whereas most video formats are. The arguments for 
making video available for hire in the same way as film have 
so far been countered by the copyright restrictions and the 
unease of suppliers who feel such ‘copyable’ material will inevi- 
tably be duplicated, thus breaking all agreements which the 
hire companies may have reached with producers and 
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suppliers. Such a situation must change, but perhaps not until 
the law is amended. 

If the arrangements for hire, interlending or purchase of 
material are not always very satisfactory within the UK, 
attempts to hire, borrow or even purchase from overseas are 
also subject to difficulties. Some non-book material is relatively 
easy to acquire by purchase, including the still visuals, material 
already produced in packs such as tape-slides or books with 
sets of slides or other audio-visual materials bound as part 
of the book. It is in video and film where problems will be 
encountered. Video systems from overseas are unlikely to be 
compatible with those in this country and the programmes will 
be difficult if not impossible to reproduce in a library. Attempts 
to hire material from an overseas source, even if the programme 
Proves to be on a compatible system such as film, will almost 
certainly prove even more expensive than purchase. Inter- 
lending is usually not attempted because of these problems. 


Information 

Where will the student look for information about available 
materials, or, for that matter, where will the tutor find out about 
Suitable ‘reading’ which he can then recommend for student 
use? The first place will probably be the library's own catalogue 
and some special features are demanded from any index of 
audio-visual materials. Moving visuals, sound recordings and 
slides or tape-slides have to be listened to or watched in ‘real 
time’ and sequentially there is not the opportunity to ‘scan’ or 
dip into a programme. This fact, together with the lack of 
‘indexes’ in many audio-visual materials, means that searching 
for particular sequences or sections can be very time-con- 
suming. Take for example a series of videocassettes, each some 
25 minutes in duration, on a particular subject. Buried among, 
these programmes may be a ten-minute sequence of particular 
relevance. Without the aid of adequate summaries, or an 
abstract, it will take a considerable amount of time to locate 
those ten minutes. Many audio-visual materials come with 
Notes or scripts of the sound content, but as many do not. A 
library catalogue should therefore contain some ‘content infor- 
mation’ for audio-visual materials, in addition to the title, 
production details, duration and format of the material, which 
Only give an indication to the student of the equipment and 
the length of time required to view the material. Much of the 
information will have to be provided by the cataloguer, who 
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should view audio-visual materials before preparing data entries 
wherever possible. 

Few, if any, libraries will meet all student needs from current 
stock, and information is also needed about material available 
from outside sources, Audio-visual materials are still not 
particularly well served with bibliographic tools. The lack of 
provision in this area has been attributed to the fact that there 
is no mechanism for statutory deposit of audio-visual materials 
and therefore no single national collection from which biblio- 
graphies can cull that information. 

The student or tutor in search of audio-visual materials should 
have access to the British national film and video catalogue: a listing 
of all non-fiction film and video programmes produced and 
released in the UK. Film studies students will also use the 
Monthly film bulletin and other publications of the British Film 
Institute and the National Film Archive for information about 


active cataloguing agency is the British Universities Film and 
- It issues a series of catalogues of 
mic use from commercial and non- 
commercial sources which include appraisals by teaching staff. 
In addition, subject listings of material produced for higher 
education are issued at intervals. The BUFVC also runs the 
‚ where members and others can 


BUFVC has lightened this load by 
which includes a list of 500 di 
tated subject guide to audio-visua 

The provision of a national d 


has been considered recently and one or two attempts made to 


establish a service. The Most recent move to put the BUFVC 
database HELPIS on-line is valuable for academic libraries and 
students and may provide the basis of a national database, if 
other agencies join the scheme and input their own material. 


Copyright 
The necessity to observe or comply with copyright has been 
mentioned several times already. If the Copyright Act 18 
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Outdated for some materials, for audio-visual materials it often 
does not even seem to be relevant. Technology overtook the 
law long ago and its continued rapid development seeks to 
outmode any Acts which can be passed. There have been 
several attempts to revise the Copyright Act, most of which 
seem doomed to failure even if the time can be found for parlia- 
mentary debate. But what has this to do with student needs? 
The sad fact is that copyright law, because it is outmoded, 
necessitates severe strictures on the use of educational 
materials. Tortuous recording licensing agreements have had to 
be devised to allow students access and arrangements have to 
be made for the production of copies for use on several sites 
within an institution. Computer software copying for backup 
Purposes is not always legal and librarians have to take this 
into consideration on purchase. Even the loan of materials from 
a library can sometimes be restricted by copyright and will affect 
the student requirement. In these cases it becomes essential to 
Provide for use within the library and this has implications for 
equipment provision. 


Future developments 

As libraries develop in the face of economic cut-backs and space 
Considerations, more use may be expected of some of the non- 
book materials mentioned. There will, however, be more 
Important moves affecting the status and position of libraries 
within academic institutions which could have a more profound 
effect than has yet been considered. 

Students are often poorly served by many academic libraries, 
which seem out of touch with present-day requirements. As 
the academic institutions embrace some of the major new tech- 
nologies, the library will become more of a resource centre at 
all academic levels than has previously been the case. 

Students will want to work with micro technology and non- 

ook materials in much the same way that they may have 
Wanted to work with a typewriter. Software provision is going 
to be more essential within the library. The development of 
electronic mail may not have much impact upon the student 
Population, but the production of readable copy on word- 
Processing equipment for essays, theses and project work could 
well be a demand in the not-too-distant future. 

The first-degree student of today has already been brought 
Up to expect much from information technology. By the time 
he arrives at university, polytechnic or college, he has been 
Subjected to many audio-visual materials in the shape of video, 
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audio and computer software. That he will wish to continue 
using these now familiar tools to provide him with the necessary 
infomation should be in little doubt. The student of today is 
already skilled in the use of modern information technology 
and will demand it of his ‘library’ service. If asked to predict 
where academic or, for that matter, any other libraries will go 
in the next ten years it would be unwise to discount modern 
technology and, particularly, the interactive capabilities of 
computers and video materials as learning tools. 

We have been threatened by the statement that the way 
ahead is bleak for educational provision in the next 20 years, 
but the opportunities for libraries, including the academic 
libraries, lie in co-operation and collaboration with other 
academic colleagues to produce centres which can be of real 
assistance to the user. The amalgamation of relevant depart- 
ments in the future to allow centralization of resources is not 
as foreign a concept to the nature of academic libraries as it may 
have been a few years ago. Economic cut-backs have seen to 
that. As each department attempts to rationalize its services and 
procedures it should also be looking for allies within the 
member institution. It is a logical development for libraries to 
involve themselves with the provision of information: all types 
of information, in whatever format. Education is moving from 
a teaching- to a learning-centred pattern and any library which 
fails to recognize its central role in learning-centred education 
will do so at considerable cost. Libraries have to evolve and 
take a greater part in the co-ordination of learning resources, 
and this means more co-operation with relevant and closely- 
related departments within an institution, Librarians, 
educational technologists and academic staff all have a part to 
play in the provision and imparting of information, and a 
mutual understanding of each other’s role will assist in 
providing more efficient services, Libraries as learning resources 
centres is not an altogether novel idea, especially among the 
polytechnics and colleges, in the academic sphere. In 
developing this idea the academic library of today will be able 
to meet first-degree student needs more ‘closely and efficiently. 
There is now less specialization at first-degree level than 
perhaps there once was and More integration of resource 
provision is thus possible. The pattern of development at first- 
degree level is resulting in a more widespread adoption of the 
principles of integration of learning resources within the library. 
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10 The role of the publisher in the production and 
dissemination of reading matter including 
textbooks and journals 
Robin Denniston 


Introduction: a definition of academic publishing 

This chapter is concerned with the academic publisher, his 
market, the constraints on his activities and his profits brought 
about by government decisions on funding tertiary education 
and postgraduate research work, and by world-wide conse- 
quences of the recession. This is too big in toto for a short article 
and I can only indicate some of the factors which have led such 
publishers to alter their priorities and their understanding of 
their job, and still stay in business at the end of the day. 

I shall begin with a definition. Academic publishing implies 
the publication of journals, monographs, research and reference 
material mainly or exclusively for the academic community in 
its various disciplines. But most academic publishers in fact 
publish for a wider audience. They publish textbooks for 


They publish for those studying technical or business education 
syllabuses. Above all (in profit terms) they publish for a 
professional community which includes doctors, lawyers, 
accountants and engineers. This market is far less susceptible 
to the stringencies of government funding. It is rich, it can 
charge book purchases against tax, its members are subject to 
a continuous re-education Process; it has access to the profits 
of large industrial Corporations for whom a modest investment 
in technical library resources is good public relations as well as 
good sense. When One studies the figures for academic 
publishers both in the US and in the UK, the swing from ‘pure’ 
academic publishing, and the difficulties of textbook marketing, 
are obscured by profit growth in these professional areas which 
possibly lack the cachet attached to higher education and 
research but which contribute vitally to the profit performance 
of many academic publishers. 
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Academic publishing in time of recession 

It is in the main with the academic publisher in the narrower 
or purer sense that I shall be concerned. How has he (or 
frequently she) been faring in the difficult years of recession 
and its aftermath? Surprisingly well is the answer, and for a 
combination of reasons, including production economies 
without necessarily sacrificing quality, realistic printing and 
binding decisions, new technology and/or good quality typeset- 
ting in non-European countries, strong and cost-effective 
marketing and bold pricing. Of all these, while the most crucial 
has been the improvement in margins thanks to the buying 
and pricing policies indicated, the most commendable has been 
publishers’ determination to seek out, to hold and, if possible, 
to extend those areas of the shrinking market which still need 
the product of the academic publisher. Gone are the days of 
assured sales to university libraries numbering hundreds world 
wide. Shaken is the European market for science, medicine, 
classics and archaeology; university libraries in other countries 
are as affected by recession and government curbs on university 
and public spending as are those in the UK. Gone are the days 
of standing orders for series. Gone, for the academic publisher, 
are the assured annual sales of undergraduate and graduate 
texts; competition, price resistance and changing teaching prac- 
tices have eroded the valuable and often vital income derived 
from this area of academic publishing. Gone are the days of the 
backlist, when sure and steady reprinting of the cream of the 
list bolstered the less certain and more speculative publishing 
of new books. 

Perhaps these and other factors which led to the financial 
Success and stability of academic publishers in the 1960s and 
1970s were never quite so certain and so easily accomplished 
as all that. Certainly print runs have always been smaller than 
for general books, while prices have on the whole been less 
sensitive. But as sales figures declined in the early 1980s 
Publishers reacted fast, and in a number of ways, not always 
with the approval of the normal channels of book marketing. 
Direct selling to the end-user developed, by-passing the stock- 
holding bookseller. The complicated and sometimes cumbrous 
means whereby decisions were taken about whether or not to 
buy any particular book for a university, college or faculty 
library were carefully studied and appropriate means taken to 
draw the attention of the relevant academic to the forthcoming 
existence of any work thought to be of importance to him or 
her. Conferences involving librarians, academic publishers, 
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editors and authors are now the norm and focus attention not 
on the God-given right of the academic community to have all 
the necessary books despite the lack of funds but on an intelli- 
gent direction of funds and effort towards securing the 
maximum exposure for the right books to the right people. 
Buying-in and monitoring mailing lists and the techniques of 
mail-order selling were quickly learnt. Visits by editors or sales 
promotion people to campuses have become an expensive affair 
but the work still goes on, and the search for the right authors, 
the right subjects, the appropriate courses, the academic local 
strengths and development areas were all taken into consider- 
ation by the publisher planning for a future not necessarily 
much brighter than the present. 

As to future markets, demographic trends are notoriously 
difficult to understand and interpret, and indeed so far as 
Britain is concerned offer only marginal change (in both direc- 
tions) up to the year 2000, Abroad, prognostication is even more 
dangerous, but possibly more interesting. For scientific and 
medical books in particular, demand for work in English 
flourishes in the most adverse conditions of poverty or political 
instability. Countries in South East Asia and the Middle East 
which, one might have thought, have more pressing matters to 
attend to than the study of research literature in, say, nuclear 
physics, continue, though intermittently, to buy, and even pay 
for, high-level academic work: a tribute not only to the serious- 
ness of their academic Priorities but also to the quality of 
scientific research in the West and the infinite flexibility and 
acceptability of the English language. Selling methods in coun- 
tries like these can be unorthodox, to say the least. The market 
for academic books remains, however, the United States. And 
something must be said about the situation there. It is not just 
a question of numbers (the US population is four times that of 
the UK). It is also a matter of quality, and the professional 
reputation of our authors, many of whose peers are in the 
USA. The language of science is an international one but its 
headquarters are unquestionably in the United States, where 
facilities for visiting foreign academics are a matter of pride and 
very close to the heart of the American ethos. Of course the 
huge educational funding of the Johnson era has gone, never 
to return. The Reagan economic policy favours academic 
research no more than does the Thatcher style. But there is still 
a vast and vital demand for top-quality academic and research 
material in book and journal form and this is reflected finally in 
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the net sales figures achieved by British and American academic 
publishers. 

Mention of journals leads to other ways in which academic 
publishers have been able to ride out the recession. Many 
academic and scientific publishers have had good cause to be 
thankful for their journal lists. The growth of scholarly journals 
in the 1960s and 1970s was a notable feature of the publishing 
world. New specialized titles in most scientific disciplines were 
twigged’ from ‘core’ periodicals. Subscription lists grew as 
librarians were encouraged by their advisers to maintain expen- 
diture on journals even when funds were dangerously stret- 
ched. Prices rose well ahead of inflation and income came in 
before printing bills had to be paid. Eventually, however, 
competition to acquire new or established journals grew to the 
point where highly marginal offers were made to learned soci- 
eties. Cash flow was and is still an important factor in most 
academic publishers’ accounts. 

A more hazardous route for some academic publishers has 
been a tendency to diversify into more general areas. Definitions 
at this point are difficult to make because some subjects, notably 
history and archaeology, have a more-than-academic appeal. 
Some, like politics or sociology, impinge on general categories 
too. But in the search for bigger sellers the temptation of the 
academic publisher to look approvingly at projects which may 
be deemed to have general or trade appeal is difficult to resist. 
Indeed, why should he? There is nothing unique about 
academic publishing. It is simply that the numbers tend to be 
different. Print runs are lower (there has been a 30% reduction 
between 1974 and 1984); prices are higher (though they have 
not risen faster than inflation thanks to economies in typeset- 
ting). The number of titles per editor is greater, and there is 
less competition, in the form of high advances payable before 
publication, for academic titles on offer. There the differences 
cease, if we exclude the special costs and expertise of academic 
marketing I have already referred to; and at the other extreme 
the subjective and personal commitment given by most general 
publishers to at least a portion of their new titles. It is not that 
academic editors are less enthusiastic or committed to their job 
or their authors; it is simply that in their case normally the 
author knows best about the merits of his book, the competition 
and the probable market, since he is a part of that academic 
community into which his product will in due course return. 
In a specialist subject it is more important that an editor should 
be a good judge of a referee’s standing and competence, than 
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be an expert in a small part of the subject. The trade publisher, 
on the other hand, often acts on hunch, on the spur of the 
moment, driven by his own intuitions about what the public 
will buy; and he backs that intuition with hard cash ‘up front’. 
The possibilities of failure in such conditions are high, and 
hence the typical ‘hype’ from agent to publisher to rep to book- 
shop and literary editor which is now an established feature of 
general publishing in the UK and the US today. 


The role of the academic publisher 

Reference to ‘hyping’ reflects a far-reaching opinion within the 
world-wide book trade that publishers are the ‘fat cats’ of the 
business. Given the sombre picture of profits and markets and 
the effective ways in which some at least have reacted to such 
conditions to preserve not only their own way of life but the 
traditional means whereby writers and researchers have 
communicated their work to the world, some examination of 
the publisher's public image seems called for. 

The publisher is seen as a rightly-maligned profiteer standing 
between the author, the printer, the book trade, the library and 
above all between the author and the reader. The contrary, as 
has been shown, is actually the case. More to the point is the 
question whether and when the need for a publisher will have 
been perceived to be no longer present, and whether at that 
point the publisher will quietly fade away. 

What is he there for? The publisher emerged from the printing 
office as the person who served as link between the printer/ 
financier, the author and the public. He took on the financial 
functions of the printer, and that remains his chief raison d'être. 
He is the paymaster, of the author by way of royalties, of the 
printer of his choice, and of the trade to whom he gives two or 
three months’ credit for the books he has managed to sell. All 
that makes publishing a capital-intensive activity on a scale not 
ny tos available to other Parties to the exercise of publishing 
a book. 

But things may change. Just as printers used to be the 
paymasters, so it is perfectly conceivable in the middle future 
that authors will take on many of the financial functions at 
present undertaken by the publisher, as well as most of the 
production functions performed by the printer. He or she will 
do this by preparing, instead of copy for typesetting, a compat- 
ible disc or magnetic tape or similar device capable of driving 4 
data-capturer, thus eliminating most of the costs of traditional 
typesetting and proof correction and restricting the remaining 
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production processes to providing paper, printing and binding. 
Any well organized group of academics in a university faculty, 
or a small department of most universities, could organize this 
facility, in-house or out-house, subject to the agreement of what 
will be left of the traditional print unions. The real costs that 
remain are those of marketing, at present about 10% of 
publishers’ turnover, and distribution, about 11%. If a typical 
monograph generates £10,000 turnover, marketing costs of 
£1,000 are spread equally between salaries and their related 
costs and the direct costs of producing and distributing leaflets, 
catalogues, and other mailing shots, the cost of buying or main- 
taining suitable lists, the costs of postage, of advertising and of 
providing a gratis facility. These costs cannot be satisfactorily 
absorbed except by spreading them in a reasonably large organ- 
ization over substantial groups of books on a similar theme, 
marketed together. And for this, some residual publishing 
expertise may still be required, together with funding the costs 
of representatives, campus and bookshop visits, and of course 
distribution, data processing, and the various financial func- 
tions such as invoicing, collection, and provision for bad debts. 

Two other factors weigh in the publisher's favour. One is the 
simple fact that he has his own identity and name which 
distances him from his authors and offers some indication of 
objectivity in what is and what is not included in his list. The 
other is that groups of academic publishers issuing their own 
works can be accused, sometimes justifiably, of a form of vanity 
publishing. 

The reduction in status for the publisher accomplished by this 
piece of near-futurology is one which many academic publishers 
accept. The role of other types of publisher, specifically the 
general and educational, are not so much affected by the combi- 
nation of factors described — technological and financial - which 
loom over academia. So far as other types of book publishers 
are concerned, the future activities of trade publishers, particu- 
larly in paperback, are safeguarded as long as people write for 
the entertainment of their fellow literate humans, while the 
work of an educational publisher tends to be much more 
creative than that of the academic or trade publisher, since he 
often creates the final image for reproduction in his own office 
or studio and is thus bound to wish to maximize and protect 
the results of his expertise, and he has created sufficient owner- 
ship to do so. By contrast, the academic publisher has more of 
a ‘go-between’ function, and if that function reduces substan- 
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tially the academic publisher is similarly affected. Few academic 
publishers take their role as given. 


The impact of new technology and problems of copyright 

Two present problems insure the academic publisher against 
any form of complacency. They are the obverse of the oppor- 
tunity presented to and taken up by him whereby the tech- 
nology of electronic publishing provides new and potentially 
money-saving ways of turning authors’ magnetic tape into 
camera-ready copy. This in turn is complemented by the avail- 
ability in India and parts of the Far East of good-quality 
traditional typesetting (including hot metal). The inventions of 
the developed world are balanced by the new capacities and 
the cheaper rates of parts of the old world and thus the chief 
element in most academic publishers’ outgoings — typesetiing 
text - is considerably reduced or dispersed. But the new inven- 
tions of the West also produce new copying devices which make 
multiple copying of copyright material easy and cheap and 
difficult to monitor. Electronic publishing also throws up the 
problem of monitoring and paying for copyright information 
accessed electronically. While these matters are being zealously 
tackled, the old world, or parts of it - Pakistan, South Korea 
and elsewhere - are using traditional methods to photo-offset 
important teaching and reference texts without payment to the 
copyright holder. This is Piracy, and again publishers in the 
West, led by the British, have responded with an anti-piracy 
campaign which has already achieved solid successes. In both 
complementary areas — unlicensed photocopying in libraries 
and lecture rooms in the West and unlicensed copying of whole 
books in the East — the problems are being dealt with in the 
same way as those Opportunities already mentioned for the 
earlier stages of book production have been identified and put 
to good use. It seems likely that Vice-Chancellors will feel 
impelled to take the copyright owner's legitimate defence of his 
interests seriously. This means that pupils, instead of learning 
from pre-assembled packages of relevant texts, will have to 
return to the library and do their own research, as in the good 
old days, or else not get through the work — an alternative 
which is self-correcting in the longer run. There is, however, â 
strong counter argument which would certainly permit the 
taking of single copies for research purposes and underlying 
this a sense of some threat to academic freedom of access tO 
information by the imposition of any licensing agreement. In 
fact the possibilities of the new photocopying technology are 
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being arbitrarily limited by the requirements of the law. The 
spectacle of a rich man defending his property successfully in 
law from a poorer one does not command universal acceptance, 
and this is the case also in the successful prosecution of pirates 
in local courts. Fines are imposed, imprisonment is a threat, 
offending books are destroyed. But it is also argued that 
students and researchers in poor but academically advanced 
markets should surely not be deprived of the research material 
they need through the financial imbalance between East and 
West. There are ways round this. Pirates are not on the whole 
in the business of disseminating scholarly works for altruistic 
reasons but to sell books at a realistic price without paying for 
the privilege. Publishers themselves can and sometimes do this, 
either with specially-provided funding or through the English 
Language Book Society scheme which has recently undergone 
a number of agonizing re-appraisals and come through with 
what looks like a better spending programme for the future, 
albeit with lower returns to the publisher. 


Conclusion 

In this article I have attempted to outline the role of the 
publisher in the production and dissemination of the reading 
matter he publishes. I have referred in passing to textbooks and 
journals and to general publishing. I have not gone into details 
of declining student numbers, reduction in library purchasing 
and the other effects of recession, but rather given some broad 
indications of the way publishers have responded and are 
responding to a situation which shows no real signs of abating. 
If the way in which we have taken opportunities and coped 
with problems seems too little and too late to counter what I 
believe to be a permanent change in the world economy, it 
must still be said that the volume of important scholarly work 
in all disciplines shows no sign of abating either in quantity or 
quality - rather the reverse; and that one of the publisher's chief 
residual functions must always be the selection of the best (by 
whatever means he has available) and identifying and rejecting 
of the marginal. This does not imply the avoidance of cross- 
disciplinary work which, however brilliant, is notoriously 
difficult to market. The selection process involves many aspects 
of publishing expertise. A recent article in The author had these 
words to say about the rewards of the job as well as the process 
of selection. I certainly cannot improve on them, but I have the 
author's permission to steal his comments: 


So if the business of book publishing generates modest income, is 
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insecure, and is highly competitive, wherein lies its virtue? The 
answer stems of course entirely from the specialness of our raw 
materials. Each product is different, each product is new and each 
product is unique. But more than this, no business is more human 
in quality, in size and in the nature of its product. The successful 
publisher . . . will flourish on the constantly recurring opportunities 
for exercising and backing his own judgement and in constantly 
and quickly seeing the results of that exercise. In summary, book 
publishing is not a collection of starry-eyed editors reined in by 
granite-faced accountants, but a business which concerns a uniquely 
interesting and complex series of Products and calls for the most 


careful, flexible and at times courageous judgement and 
commitment.! 


Richard Morris was writing of book publishing in general and 
envisaging a list which could be individually assessed by one 
person. Academic publishing does not permit quite this total 
exercise of individual assessment and commitment. But the 
difference is one of degree, not of kind. 
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11 Academic bookshops in the 1980s: problems 
and prospects 
John Taylor 


Introduction 

This chapter will concern itself with the role of the academic 
bookshop in the fulfilment of student reading needs, and the 
ways in which this function is changing, and will change, in 
coming years. 

It is particularly appropriate to address the question of 
‘Academic bookshops in the 1980s’, as it was with the onset of 
the 1980s that the academic book trade in the UK, for publishers 
and booksellers alike, began a period of reappraisal of their 
business. This reappraisal was a recognition that the circum- 
stances of our joint business had altered materially, and that 
certain adjustments were necessary. To see why this was so, it 
may be helpful briefly to examine the evolution of the academic 
bookshop in this country. 

The best known academic bookshops in Britain are to be 
found, not surprisingly, in the towns of the major long-estab- 
lished universities. Pre-eminent is Blackwell’s in Oxford — still 
a family firm, which has over the last half-century developed into 
a giant of the academic book trade, with a secure base of library 
and institutional mail-order business. Other similar bookshops, 
although not remotely approaching Blackwell's in turnover, 
include Heffers of Cambridge, James Thin of Edinburgh, and 
Dillon’s Bookshop, serving the University of London. 

_A second type of academic bookshop is to be found in those 
cities whose university’s growth began in the early part of the 
20th century, often from the basis of a civic foundation. In these 
Cities the tendency has been for the leading local bookseller 
to expand an academic department as the growth in student 
numbers at the local university has produced increased 
demand. Thus many of these bookshops still retain a substantial 
general bookselling business alongside their academic business, 
and are known and used by the population at large as well as 
the academic community. Such bookshops as George’s of 
Bristol, Hartley Seed of Sheffield and Thorne’s of Newcastle fall 
into this category. 

The real explosion in academic bookshops began in the 1950s 
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ling service to the university — are variously made. The earliest 
known to me is that of Hull University in the late 1940s. Be that 


as Hudson’s of Birmingham, Parry's of Liverpool), part of a 
national chain (Dillon’s of London, Bowes & Bowes of 
Cambridge), or the university itself (Leicester was the pioneer, 
having just celebrated its 25th anniversary), 

By 1980 the shape of British academic bookselling had evolved 
- outside Oxford, Edinburgh and London — into a predomi- 
nantly campus-bookshop structure. There is a small number of 
‘independents’: Austick’s of Leeds, Thorne’s of Newcastle, 
Haigh and Hochland of Manchester; an equally small number 
of university-run shops: Leicester, Sussex, Warwick and Surrey; 
and the chains: University Bookshops Oxford, Bowes & Bowes 


Current problems and priorities 
The 1960s and 1970 


sity Grants Committee in 198] of its targets for reductions (in 
most cases) of student numbers at each university by the 1984/ 
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5 session. The effect of the rise in interest rates was to make it 

more difficult for the academic bookseller to carry out his func- 

tion. The effect of the second was to curtail the market for 
whom he carries out his function. 

The stockholding priorities of a campus bookshop are, in 
roughly descending order: 

1 to ensure that texts required by the various courses run by 
the university are stocked in the right numbers at the right 
time; 

2 to stock as wide a range of supplementary material relating 
to those courses as possible; 

3 to stock as wide a range of new academic publications appro- 
priate to the university’s teaching and research activity as 
possible; 

4 to stock a range of general books likely to be of interest to 
an academic community. 

In order to fulfil the first priority the bookshop must obviously 
develop close links with the teaching departments to maximize 
the flow of information about textbooks to be recommended, 
number of students involved, degree of emphasis to be placed 
on the book and so on. This can never be an exact science, 
however, and the academic publishers have hitherto tended to 
encourage the bookseller to carry more, rather than fewer copies 
of a title, on the understanding that unsold copies may be 
returned for credit. Priorities two, three and four are subject to 
the twin constraints of space and finance. 

Thus the rise in interest rates, and therefore the cost of 
holding stock, in a business where it has generally been 
accepted that it is not possible to turn stock over quickly, caught 
both booksellers and publishers on the hop, and a period of so 
called ‘de-stocking’ ensued at the beginning of the 1980s. On 
the one hand the booksellers were asking publishers much 
earlier for permission to return unsold copies and drastically 
reducing the range of books stocked in categories 2 and 3 above. 
Additionally the Pentos-owned bookshops experienced well- 
publicized difficulties in meeting their suppliers’ credit terms, 
Creating a dilemma for the publishers, for to withhold supplies 
from these bookshops would deprive themselves of sales 
through some of their major outlets. On the other hand, many 
Publishers found themselves needing to reduce the stocks of 
slow-moving titles occupying valuable space in their ware- 

Ouses. This produced a sudden flood of academic book sales, 
either co-operative efforts, such as that organized by the Times 
higher education supplement, or one-publisher clearances, in 
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which Cambridge University Press and Blackwell were promi- 
nent. There was even an abortive attempt to introduce 
Academic Book Clubs by Harvester Press. Even now an abun- 
dance of strictly academic titles may be found on the lists of 
many of the leading remainder merchants. 

The consequence of this de-stocking is a perceived reduction 
in the level of service afforded to the academic community, 
frustration on the part of publishers that their titles are not 
receiving adequate exposure to potential buyers, and an 
increase in the Percentage of books purchased returned for 
credit by the bookseller, an activity which is unproductive and 
unprofitable for bookseller and publisher alike, 

At the same time as this was happening the academic 
community, and too the academic booksellers and publishers, 
were coming to terms with the UGC targets on student numbers 
announced in 1981. When these were published it was finally 
brought home to the universities that very few of them could 
even hope to maintain existing student numbers, and for some 
the cuts would be in the 20%-40% range. As will be immediately 
obvious, the disadvantage of the campus bookshop location is 
that when the bookshop exists to serve a restricted group of 
customers then a drop in the numbers of those customers will 
automatically mean a drop in sales and revenue. Costs, by 
contrast, will continue to rise: wages, heat, light, printing, tele- 
Phone, all eroding the profit margin and reducing still further 
the bookshop’s ability to perform satisfactorily the functions 
indicated earlier in the chapter. 

The main problem facing the typical academic bookshop as 
we enter the second half of the 1980s can therefore be summa- 


in the next decade or so? What follows is necessarily a personal 
view, as different angles of vision into the crystal ball will surely 
yield different perspectives, but it will represent the view of 


Future prospects 

First, let us look at the Prospects for our traditional market: the 
students and staff of the universities of this country. This has 
recently been the subject of much debate. In April 1983 the 
Department of Education and Science issued a report? giving 
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its projection of likely student numbers in Higher Education. 
Based on demographic trends, a substantial drop in demand 
for places in higher education was forecast. From a peak in 1984/ 
5, a drop of some 20% toa trough in 1996/7 was anticipated. A 
response to this was forthcoming in a report published by the 
Association of University Teachers in December 1983, entitled 
The real demand for student places.3 This report was, predictably, 
highly critical of the DES projections, mainly on the grounds 
that insufficient weight had been given to a number of social 
trends. In particular, it was noted that the birth rate is 
proportionately higher in those social classes (I and II) which 
have traditionally had a greater participation rate in higher 
education; that an increasing number of women are partici- 
pating in higher education (Britain lags behind most Western 
countries in this respect); and that the percentage of mature 
students in the total of students in higher education would 
increase. The DES appears to have been receptive to some 
of these arguments, and their considered response was duly 
published in 1984.4 Broadly speaking, the conclusion of this 
second document was that although the shape of the demand 
Projection in their first report, from a peak in 1984/5 to a trough 
in 1996/7, was correct, it had been pitched at too low a level. 
Thus the projected drop in student numbers from the actual 
figure of 560,000 in 1983/4 represents a fall of 6% by 1996. This 
may be seen as serious, but not fatal, for the academic book 
trade. 

What no one can forecast with any degree of accuracy is the 
likely impact of the current revolution in microtechnology. We 
are constantly being assured by the futurologists of the 
Profound effect which the microchip is to have on every aspect 
of our lives. What seems inevitable is that if the possibilities 
opened up by technology are fully utilized then society will 
have to adjust to either a smaller amount of work to be shared 
equally among the labour force, or an increasing permanent 
level of unemployment. In both cases education for leisure will 
become a matter of great social importance, and it is not too 
fanciful to see that one option is for education itself to occupy 
some of this increased leisure time. Perhaps our universities 
and colleges will find themselves devoting a greater proportion 
of their time to continuing education for mature students. 

But will these students in the last decade of the 20th century 
actually need books at all? Voices have been heard prophesying 
the death of the printed word and the bound book for many 
years, and there is no doubt that technological development, 
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the information and communications revolution, is at once a 
threat and an Opportunity for the academic book trade as 
currently structured. 

The staggering drop in the costs of information storage and 
retrieval has rendered economic forms of publishing which 
would have been inconceivable in the not-too-distant past. 
Under the general heading of ‘electronic publishing’ are some 
actualities and some possibilities. The obvious major application 
of electronic publishing is in those areas of information 
publishing where the user's need is for rapid reference rather 
than for continuous reading. On-line searching of legal and 
medical databases is now a reality as Smith and Law describe, 
and the next major application of this would seem to be the 


room for the introduction of a middle man. This will not signific- 
antly alter the situation as it is now. Few campus booksellers 
are involved in the supply of periodicals to their university or 
polytechnic library, as the complexity and the relatively low 
profit margins make it uneconomic for the non-specialist. 

_ Opportunities may arise for the campus bookseller in the 


already noted, the publish 
rising steeply, forcing substantial increases in the published 


price of his monographs, only to encounter academic book- 
sellers frantically unloadin 


appropriate. 
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Similarly, most academic publishers and booksellers now 
acknowledge that the ease of modern methods of reprography 
has turned unauthorized photocopying of parts of copyright 
works from a minor irritation to a major problem. The licensing 
arrangements suggested by the Whitford Committee point to 
one way of defusing the situation (along the lines of ‘lie back 
and enjoy it’ to the victim undergoing rape) but it seems equally 
possible that in the future it will be economic to arrange ‘on- 
demand’ publishing of part of a text by the method outlined in 
the paragraph above. 

In both cases the consumer and the manufacturer will need 
a method whereby payment is transferred from the former to 
the latter, and the latter needs a network through which he can 
distribute his product. Until the day dawns when all homes are 
equipped with terminals linked to a universal communications 
network, logic would point to either the academic library or the 
campus bookshop as the best location for terminals, and as the 
buyer-seller relationship between bookseller and publisher is 
already established for the dissemination of bound literature, 
One would hope that the bookshop would be seen as the natural 
outlet for ‘on-demand’ publishing. 

Technology is certain in the near future to revolutionize the 
methods by which the academic bookshop operates. The key 
introduction will be an efficient electronic point-of-sale system. 
The technology for this is with us now. All that is required is 
the ability to capture electronically at the point of sale (‘till’, for 
the non-jargon speakers) information on what one has just 
sold, to store that information, and subsequently to use that 
information electronically to update a computer-held stock file. 
Many bookshops are already using, or conducting field trials, 
on such a system, and it is my belief that all bookshops must 
introduce one if they wish to survive. A major problem is the 
enormous range of lines carried by even the medium-to-small 
bookseller. A battle has also to be won to persuade publishers 
to print on their books in a form which can easily be captured 
at the point of sale the booktrade’s invaluable product identifer: 
the International Standard Book Number. 

The reason why such a system will prove so valuable is that 
at present the manual control of stock in an academic bookshop 
is a highly labour-intensive, unproductive, and fairly inefficient 
Operation. Most booksellers operate variations on a system 
whereby a filing card is maintained for each title stocked listing 
bibliographical details and ordering and sales history. At regular 
intervals, which are unlikely to be better than once a fortnight, 
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the cards will be checked against the shelf-stock, and decisions 
made on orders to be placed. The inefficiencies in this will be 
obvious. It is possible for a title to go out of stock the day after 
checking and for this not to be noticed until the next check. 
(Not all customers ask if they are unable to find the book they 
want!) Furthermore the assistant checking the stock will be 
obliged to inspect all cards to establish the 10%-20% of titles 
on which action needs to be taken; in other words 80% of the 
time is wasted. 

Automate the system with point-of-sale data capture and 
computer-held stock information and immediately most of the 
inefficiency is eliminated. The bookseller is able to request daily 
information on sales and make prompt ordering decisions. The 
computer can be programmed to draw his attention only to 
those titles on which decisions need to be taken. Because he 
now has accurate sales information he is in a position to analyze 
the sales performance of the different classifications of his stock 
and make investment decisions accordingly. All of this will 
enable him to perform far better as a campus bookseller, and 
the 6% decline in student numbers by 1996/7 could well be 
offset by his increased efficiency in supplying the potential 
demand of his existing market by having more of the right 
books on his shelves at the right time. 

As well as increased efficiency, of course, the staff of the 
bookshop will be released from unproductive work. This may 
simply lead to a reduction of some of those rising costs 
mentioned earlier, but a more enlightened approach would be 
for the bookseller to adopt a more active approach to selling. 
At present, because of the constraints of time and resources 
outlined, the selling activity of most academic booksellers is 
confined to the Passive one of getting the books onto his shelves 


use of records of previous purchases, regular bulletins of new 
arrivals on the shelves, anticipatory consultation with teaching 
staff over forthcoming titles aimed at the undergraduate market 
and so on. (Publishers reading this will probably have assumed 
that this is all going on now. I can assure them that it isn’t.) . 
The other opportunity afforded to the bookseller by this 
release from unproductive work is that of widening his 
traditional market. As Denniston notes of publishers, : the 
campus bookseller is increasingly aware that he exists in a 
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community which is not simply the closed world of academia 
- the staff and students — but a city and its population and, 
given effective mailing and promotions, a country and a conti- 
nent. The books which he keeps on his shelves are not always 
exclusively of interest to his ‘academic’ customers; they are 
of interest to engineers, accountants, social workers, doctors, 
research chemists, food analysts and so on. They are of interest 
to teachers and students at other educational establishments in 
the locality. Although this possible market for his stock is not 
always as obvious or easy to satisfy as his traditional market it 
does represent possibilities for growth during a decline in that 
traditional market. It will also help the bookseller in his efforts 
to reach out to the wider market that the universities in 
particular are being encouraged by government to develop 
closer links with the business and industrial community, to 
reduce their dependence upon central government funding and 
to relate their course content and research more directly to that 
community’s needs. Many universities are in the process of 
establishing techno-parks, and offering advice on computers to 
local firms. 

The future is, then, not a uniformly bleak one for the stock- 
holding campus bookseller, although there is no doubt that he 
will have to work much harder for his daily bread than during 
the 1960s and 1970s. It remains only to consider three other 
factors which may influence his continuing ability to provide a 
Service to his academic community. 


Other factors 

First I would like to look at the relationship between the 
academic library and the campus bookshop. By tradition the 
typical university library supports the campus bookshop by 
Spending with it a considerable proportion of its new book- 
buying fund. Although the stockholding of the campus book- 
shop may be much smaller than that of the country’s major 
bookshops, and thus the average delivery time longer, it is 
important for this support to be given to the campus supplier, 
because this library business, with its rapid turnover of stock, 
enables the bookseller to hold a wider range of slower-moving 
academic titles than he would otherwise be able to do, to the 
undoubted benefit of the academic community as a whole. The 
present danger is that the acquisitions librarian, faced with cuts 
in his spending allocation and a significantly reduced 
Purchasing power of his pound when it comes to buying 
material of American origin, will be forced to give more business 
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to the library-supply specialist and less to the bookseller on 
campus. This would be in the entirely understandable attempt 
to stretch the library budget further, but would undoubtedly 
help to undermine the viability of the bookshop, and hence its 
ability to carry out its function. 

Second, and to some degree inter-related with this first point, 
is the question of student grants and their ability to keep pace 
with inflation. It is difficult nowadays to establish from the DES 
what proportion of the full grant is notionally allocated to the 
purchase of textbooks. Whatever the notional level there is 
general agreement among academic booksellers that the 
majority of students are not spending anywhere near enough! 
This is a problem which can only be aggravated should the level 
of student grants continue to fail significantly behind the rate of 
inflation. Further reluctance on the part of students to purchase 
textbooks which are to be heavily-used on their course puts 
great pressure on the short-loan collection of the academic 
library, and may well lead to demands for multiple stocking of 
such textbooks. This would divert scarce resources from the 
library’s book fund to an area which most librarians would 
deem inappropriate. The solution is to change the students 
perception of the value of buying textbooks to the success of 
their course and this is at present taxing the ingenuity of the 
marketing sub-committee of the University, College and Prof- 
essorial Publishers’ Committee. It is also advisable that the 
lecturer should indicate clearly when preparing reading lists for 
his course which books are intended for purchase, and which 
for library consultation only. This would help to eliminate 
wasteful purchasing by both bookshop and library. 

Third, I want to consider the possibility of the demise of the 
Net Book Agreement, and its implications for the academic 
bookseller. It is my belief that were the Net Book Agreement 
to fail (and it is more likely that its observance will gradually 
be eroded than that it will be abolished by legislation) the conse- 
quences would be wholly detrimental for the campus bookshop. 
It is inherent in the franchise given to a campus bookseller that 
he will provide a complete bookselling service to his university, 
polytechnic or college. He will not be able to choose not to stock 
some recommended texts because the publisher gives him a 
low discount. If he does, he is failing in his job. Because his 
customers have no price advantage in shopping around he 
is able, if his service is efficient, to survive in business fairly 
comfortably. If price maintenance were to be abolished, 
however, what would happen? The local paperback shop would 
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reduce prices of its mass-market paperbacks by 20%; an enter- 
prising bookseller would offer a restricted range of widely- 
adopted student texts at heavily discounted prices. Even 
Students’ Union shops might get in on the act. This may be 
fine for the consumer in the short term, but the effect on the 
campus bookshop would be a disastrous erosion of margins to 
the point where it would go out of business. To survive, the 
campus bookseller would have to adopt the same tactics of 
concentration on a severely restricted range of titles which 
would sell in high volume at low margins. The more esoteric 
and slower-moving stock would disappear entirely from the 
shelves and the onus on him to provide a complete bookselling 
service would be a dead letter. 

The campus bookshop is a curious hybrid between business 
and service. There should be no conflict between its two 
aspects, however, because the better the service, the more 
profitable the business; the more profitable the business the 
better the service which can be provided. Only when bookshop 
and academic institution work together as closely as possible 
does the bookshop become an asset to the campus community. 
They need each other, and never more so than in the potentially 
adverse climate of the 1980s and 1990s. 
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12 Bookshops, administrators, libraries, students 
Rachael Evans 


The ‘great debate’ surrounding book provision in higher and 
further education both now and in the coming years can be said 
to mirror the debate and erystal-ball gazing into the future of 
education as a whole. It is both baffling and exciting while we all 
struggle with new terms such as access, curriculum innovation, 
quality control and all the fundamental assumptions about 
higher education, which now seems based on the ever-shifting 
sands of a changing Society. 

It would seem that in Some cases the attitude to the book has 
changed. It may no longer be a reflection of the personality of 
the owner or borrower, the video or daisy wheel may compete 
with it as a storehouse of knowledge and it may just be another 
tool to help pass examinations, and often used as such in 
current teaching methods; but, by and large, the book still 
remains sacrosanct. 

Where, therefore, in this debate do the book ‘providers’ 
stand? What is their role? Is it merely to wait and respond to 
the inevitable contradictory demands (or lack of them) from 
institutions of higher education and their component parts: 
academics, educationalists and students? Or do they make posi- 
tive contributions to the debate on an equal footing with the 
book users? Specialist essays in this anthology reflect this 


books and to learning from reading. In fact many of the prob- 
lems faced in the chapters could be used as excellent source 
material for any social Studies course, let alone for the philo- 
sophy of education departments. But in all the library contri- 
butions there is the assumption that libraries and libraries only 
are the providers of reading material in all its aspects in any 
form of tertiary education. There is scarcely a mention of the 
other great provider of teading material: the bookshop and the 
publisher. 

‘You cannot mix chalk and cheese’ was the comment one 
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educational librarian said to me in the course of an interview 
during the Progress of my research into bookselling in higher 
education. For some years I had felt this was a stereotyped and 
conventional statement and needed examining and it seemed 
highly desirable to find out why this cliche, along with that of 
“trade and academe never meet’, is relevant. Moreover, Ineeded 
to find out if the assumptions and attitudes behind these cliches 
were damaging to book provision. 

The underlying supposition in this whole collection must be 
that the purchase element (the selling factor) in book provision 
is a good thing in learning terms. There is much talk of the 
demise of the book in the computer explosion, but it seems a 
faint guess to say that the book will be around for at least 
another generation, and unless some other unforeseen variable 
Causes drastic changes in book provision the written word will 
remain the main learning resource in education at all levels. 

Very little work has been done in this field, either to examine 
Such statements in the light of book provision in higher 
education, or to enquire into the nature of bookselling in 
relation to book lending in higher and further education. 
Perhaps only now is it necessary to examine the relationship 
between the two. Constraints, both financial and social, often 
lead to investigation and enquiry - sometimes merely to find 
Scapegoats, but more often to effect improvements in perform- 
ance. The Bookselling in higher education project! was designed 
just when reductions in library grants, and reduced book 
Purchasing by students were seen as possible, and, indeed, 
legitimate scapegoats. The Publishers Association and Book- 
Sellers Association have produced factual reports? on reduced 
Student purchase in academic bookshops as a whole (not 
Necessarily those on campus) but there has been little critical 
Scrutiny of the reasons for this other than obvious lack of 
money. 

Librarians, when not fettered by cut-backs, will be looking 
closely at the nature of the changed approach to the book and 
hence the supply, for example, of short loan stock. A recent 
National Book League report! analyzed library book spending 
in British universities, polytechnics and colleges. Robert Munn, 
Dean of the Graduate School in West Virginia University, USA, 
Wrote a provocative article’ in which he says: ‘Library adminis- 
trators could adjudge their likely fortunes in the academic tug- 
of-war for funds if they understood more clearly the attitudes 
Of institutional administrators towards libraries’. This could be 
a subtitle for the whole of this chapter. But as yet there has 
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been no definitive work attempted on the relationship between 
the library, the bookshop and the parent institution. 

I make no claim to speak authoritatively for either the 
academic book trade (indeed I must be the smallest specialist 
educational bookseller in the country). I make no claim to be 
an academic, a librarian, a student or an academic adminis- 
trator. But for ten years I have been well placed to view book 
provision in higher education from each of these differing view- 
points. I have been able to see failures and a few successes in 
the relationship between library and bookshop provision and 
from my own observations and activities both as lecturer and 
college bookshop manager the idea of my research project was 
born. 

It was difficult to know where to start. Preliminary investi- 
gations showed a variety of attitudes. Some felt that the book- 
shop was only a warehouse or a postman, and therefore of no 
importance to learning except as a vehicle. Others admitted 
they had never questioned the role of the bookshop; it was 
something that just happened. Yet more said that the book was 
on the way out with the new technological developments. But 
many were of the opinion that no doubt the book would remain; 
no literate society could live without it. Whatever the conflicting 
attitudes, one theme remained constant. Once a book is in a 
shop (that is, once a monetary value is placed on the book and 


decision making, all the attributes attached to book purchase 
and personal satisfaction (attributes which are not generally 
evident when book borrowing) = was explored in structured 
interviews. Where and how does book purchase contribute to 


the total resources for learning, especially in higher education? 
The ‘possession’ factor, 


for the book trade and the library, but also for the institution 
as an organization, for individual academic staff, and above all 
for the individual student. It was these implications which I 
attempted to explore in the project. It was agreed at the outset 
to restrict the enquiry to academic bookshops on campus in 
all forms of higher education, universities, polytechnics and 
colleges of higher education. Neither funds nor time allowed 
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for more than six institutions to be investigated by interview, 
and there could be no enquiry into the area of further education. 
This is an area much in need of a similar investigation, particu- 
larly with the rise to power of the Manpower Services 
Commission. Rennie McElroy has produced an admirable 
tripartite model of reading needs ‘in which the course and 
teaching methods, the student and his abilities and motivation, 
and the library with its collections and services interact’. 
Although his college, Napier College in Edinburgh, is of poly- 
technic status, his analysis of the great variety of course 
provision and of student needs could well serve for any further 
education college this side of the border. But even here there 
is no real investigation of the relationship between the library 
and possibly its main supplier, the bookshop! 

The aim of this chapter, therefore, is to bring together the 
various strands which lead - albeit somewhat uncertainly — to 
the purchasing element in book selection in higher education, 
to look at problem areas and to postulate possible developments 
for improved book provision. So often the whole is greater than 
the sum of the parts, and from observation and practice | felt 
this to be so and wanted some evidence other than that based 
On assumption and prejudice. 

From observation, the criticisms so often levelled at the book 
trade by the academic world, and vice versa, seem to be made 
with little or no knowledge of the strains and constraints on 
either side. There is an uneasy truce between the institution 
and the bookshop. A generation ago, and until the Robbins 
Report, the academic book trade knew its readership. It was 
élitist. The class assumptions were the same between publisher 
and purchaser. The then few large academic bookshops in 
between publisher and university reflected the assumptions and 
demands of both. Even then the publisher and the institution 
had the closer relationship, academic staff often providing the 
authors. Then came the so-called higher education explosion 
and the binary system; the advent of a student readership which 
had not the same assumption of books in the home. The dupli- 
cator appeared and the compulsory booklist disappeared; yet 
where was the machinery for giving the book trade advance 
notice? The institution simply did not think about it. After all, 
a bookshop was a bookshop. ‘Shops know their own business 
and how to stay solvent, and yet somehow all was not well 
with the bookshop. The stock might be inadequate, the ordering 
system slow, the shop assistant lacking in knowledge. Yet 
because the bookshop was perceived as a necessary, but not 
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perhaps vital, part of the organization, the uneasy truce 
continued. 

Expansion in higher education, particularly in teacher 
education, in the 1960s and 1970s, the subsequent amalga- 
mations after local government reorganization and the more 
recent telescoping of higher education institutions have all made 
the bookshops even more vulnerable; but still in the eyes of 
institutional administration they were of low priority when it 
came to buildings and subsidies. Some institutions provided 
capital for their own book purchasing facility, especially where 
there was no appropriate local bookshop. But once established 
the shop was told to be self-supporting, and no more thought 
was given to the question. In some cases institutional subsidies 

were given to help the shop respond to perceived needs but 
more often than not the clash between academic preconceptions 
of need and the over-riding necessity of the shop to stay financi- 
ally viable created the age-old prejudice that the bookshop was 
bad, and so customers went elsewhere, or nowhere at all. 

So the shop tended to retreat and did its perceived best with 
no other sight in view than that of breaking even. As long as 
the bookshop did not cost the institution any money (except by 
arrangement) and paid the agreed rent, its existence was 
accepted as was the bank and possibly the corner store; it was 
accountable to itself and not to the institution. However, there 
has been a sharp institutional focus on the library: on its expan- 
sion in the 1960s and 1970s and, more recently, on its severe 
contraction. It is this cut-back in financial provision which could 
provide the occasion for the library and perhaps its main 
Provider - the college or university bookshop — to look at ways 
and means of working more closely together. Very rarely does 
the library see the bookshop as an ‘ally’; occasionally it is a 
competitor, but more generally it is simply ignored. Only 15 
there a cry from the bookshop manager or proprietor when the 
library does not route enough book orders through the home 
shop; a cry, but no analysis. 

The uneasy truce between bookshop, library and institution 
was discovered in the preliminary interviews undertaken before 
the main enquiry began. During this period I was convinced © 
the necessity to examine the machinery of consultation by 
devising a questionnaire for the five main protagonists 
concerned with book provision or book usage. There were 
certain difficulties to be Overcome, particularly from the book- 
shop viewpoint. By tradition, and possibly from the nature O 
the competitive society, any organization which is labelle 
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‘trade’ feels it has to be secretive. Many a voluntary society sells 
at a high level and does not necessarily feel it must be secretive, 
but mankind is greedy and the profit motive in trade continues 
to reign supreme and therefore must not be discussed. The 
profit motive, though necessary, can be inhibiting to the 
academic book trade, particularly where its expected role within 
an institution is a service and not solely a profit-making body. 
This dichotomy is possibly at the heart of the ‘uneasy truce’. 
But still the financial concerns remain supreme to the extent 
that one large academic bookselling chain would not co-operate 
with the enquiry. While undertaking the research | was accused 
by part of the academic book trade of being too library orien- 
tated; that I was not interested in keeping the bookshop viable 
or with a good profit, and that therefore any plans which the 
results of the research might suggest would be unpractical. 
Allowing for these difficulties, hypotheses were formulated 
as a way of providing a focus for the two main parts of the 
enquiry: the pre-coded questionnaire and the subsequent inter- 
views. The hypotheses are listed on page 11 of the report Book- 
selling in higher education, cited in the list of references. In general 
terms, seven hypotheses were made on two assumptions: ‘that 
a campus bookshop is an essential ingredient in academic book 
provision for any institution of higher education, be it univer- 
sity, polytechnic or college of higher education’, and, secondly, 
‘that communication between the personnel involved may be 
haphazard and at times counter-productive to efficient book 
provision’. n 

Questions were then devised to test the hypotheses for the 
five main protagonists: the bookshop, the institutional adminis- 
trator concerned with the bookshop, the librarian, a selection 
of academic staff and a student selection. From the analysis of 
the replies from the 70 institutions which agreed to take part in 
the survey, it was overwhelmingly clear that this was the first 
time the bookshop had ever been looked at in the light of total 
resource provision of the institution. The evidence for this was 
the number of unanswered questions, or contradictory answers, 
or ‘don’t know’ answers. Above all, any agreed or continuous 
relationship between bookshop and library was conspicuously 
lacking from the questionnaire evidence. 

Thanks to the findings of the formal survey, the focus for the 
interviews could be sharpened to look more closely at the 
existing links between the five strands and to examine the 
nature of any blockages in the channels of communication. 
Because this enquiry seemed to me to be breaking new ground, 
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and because I wanted to avoid receiving negative stereotyped 
answers with shrugs of the shoulder, the interviews were based 
on a simple comparative question, from which positive thought 
could emerge. The comparison was between an ideal campus 
bookshop and the actual one; and developing from that, what 
were the implications of the discrepancies, if any? To my 
surprise, the majority of those interviewed (even though many 
of them were thinking about the nature of the bookshop for 
the first time) made positive and useful suggestions. In the 
institutions there were but few who were satisfied with the 
present service, and in the bookshops there was almost 
universal recognition that all was not well because the insti- 
tution did not understand the nature of the bookshop’s 
difficulties. 

Both bookshop and institution seemed to defend the 
‘difficulties’ with very real and understandable points of view. 
The bookshop claimed that without a better turnover or more 
space it could not provide an improved service; the institution, 
in the form of the administrator responsible, maintained there 
was no more space in already overcrowded institutions. 

This lack of awareness of each other’s organizational 
difficulties exists by default rather than by design. In universi- 
ties, where the attitude to reading and to ‘learning from the 
book’ has changed less, and where courses have not been SO 
diversified, the bookshop is still given priority by the adminis- 
tration over any other shop which has a franchise on the 
campus. Or at least so it would seem when the size or position 
of the shop is examined. But whether or not the shop is owned 
by the institution or by an outside proprietor, its success 18 
still measured in financial terms; hence its ability to serve the 
academic community is shackled. In one university the argu- 
ment ran thus: this bookshop manager realizes that the science 
courses are expanding and new departments need servicing; 
the shop is demonstrably not large enough to increase the stock, 
and without the new stock the turnover cannot be increased. 
The assistant bursar responsible for the shop finds it difficult 
to defend the bookshop’s corner in finance committee meetings 
as he cannot prove the increased turnover which might 
guarantee the shop priority in any competition for more space: 
However, because of his own student experience of a university 
bookshop, and the knowledge of the close relationship, 
academically, between the bookshop and most of the depart- 
ments, his suggestion was to try to find a formula to measure 
the success of the purchasing/selling outlet in any academic 
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institution so that the bookshop is recognized as something 
more than an ordinary shop selling baked beans and coffee. 

This open recognition of the bookshop as a service is perhaps 
the key to future developments. It implies the granting of 
subsidies of various kinds to keep the shop viable and it implies 
training the shop personnel in institutional organization and all 
that that implies. A simple example will suffice: one university 
shop had recently been fortunate enough to employ an assistant 
who had been made redundant in a department in the univer- 
sity. She therefore knew the changing circumstances of 
academic courses and the vagaries of academic staff from the 
inside and so was invaluable when stock was selected, and staff 
were trained. But this was by chance, not design. 

Where academic bookshops on campus have been in exist- 
ence for only a decade - and this occurs mainly in polytechnics 
and colleges of higher education - the shops in practically every 
case are always at the bottom of the priority list in administrative 
terms. In some cases a college principal bewails the fact that 
the bookshop does not play a more important part in the 
provision of resources but then ‘we must reserve the space for 
our own resources’ (my italics) as one respondent remarked. The 
shop is ‘just something outside’ and it is really ‘none of our 
business’, he seems to be saying. Again the attitude is coloured 
by past experience. In amalgamated polytechnics many of the 
administrators are local people and ‘grew up’ using town book- 
shops. Their loyalties and those of some of their academic 
colleagues are still there and they find it difficult to come to 
terms with a new, small and seemingly inadequate shop. Again 
the same dilemmas of lack of knowledge on either side are 
posed and the lack of any recognized method of communication 
between the two sides is only too obvious. —— | 

The library’s attitude towards and relationship with the book- 
shop is influenced by the general attitude of the administration. 
How much of the library budget must be routed through the 
shop? Academic librarians have long guarded their right to 
use suppliers of their own choice and the interference in this 
Procedure once a campus bookshop was established became a 
constant source of disagreement and misunderstanding. It is 
axiomatic that in order to be a viable concern a large proportion 
of the library budget should, by institutional decree, be chan- 
nelled through the bookshop, usually with the book processing 
as well. In many cases in the larger shops this works well as a 
mechanical exercise, but there is no guarantee of success. More 
important to the relationship between the library (the lending 
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area) and the bookshop (the selling area) is again the lack of 
knowledge between the two. If the shop is to complement the 
library how can it do so without knowing the full extent of 
library ordering? The manager will know what is ordered 
through the shop but does not automatically know the extent of 
library ordering elsewhere. Sales will be lost, the service will not 
have been given, confidence declines. This lack of recognized 
communication is highlighted by the short loan system: an 
acquisition librarian decides on a number of short loan texts in 
conjunction with the appropriate departmental academic 
member of staff. But in my own experience often there is a 
mismatch. The department hopes for a full course and eager 
reading. The acquisition librarian guards his budget and the 
agreed amount is often cut at the ordering stage, sometimes 
correctly, sometimes disastrously wrong if the bookshop is not 
part of the discussion. Crystal-ball gazing is appallingly difficult. 

The lack of recognition of the importance of the purchasing 
element vis-a-vis borrowing was discussed in many interviews: 
From my own experience I found the shop to be a potential 
threat to the library, however adequate or inadequate the former 
might be. Possibly this was because the library had been auton- 
omous as a resource supplier for generations; possibly because 
the library felt insecure when new books were introduced by 
the bookshop manager. (Surely this is one of the most important 
roles of a campus bookshop, where the machinery for advance 
notice of publication can be excellent.) This example only high- 
lights the same problem: lack of knowledge of each other's 
role, which reaches back to training. If librarians and bookshop 
managers combined in any in-house training courses the service 
given by the bookshop would certainly improve and turnover 
and confidence would rise. The importance of library instruction 
in a developing world of technology is well described by Paul 
Capewell and David Phillips but the bookshop plays no part IN 
this discussion - and well it could. 

The third strand, the academic department, is reflected clearly 
in the chapter by Paul Kingston when he says ‘there are 
substantial differences in the perception of the function of books 
within the learning process between lecturers and students; an 
the relation between lecturer and library in a changing academic 
environment’. He could have added the bookshop as well. 
Again, the changing relationship between tutors and students 
was memorably illustrated by a Laurie Taylor? column in the 
Times higher education supplement soon after the report was 
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reviewed: it revolved round the tutor trying to recommend one 
book for the course. 

But here the concern is to examine the machinery for 
communication between departments, individual academic staff 
and the bookshop. Communication between departments and 
the library is generally well-structured: many libraries have 
departmental academic librarians who make positive contri- 
butions to the book selection and are not regarded as passive 
recipients of orders. This is not always so with the bookshop. 
Each department guards its organizational autonomy and in 
some cases each lecturer will devise an individual order which 
somehow will reach the bookshop, or some unsuspecting 
member of the department will be detailed to collate the orders 
and dispatch them to the shop; scarcely ever did I find evidence 
of either the shop or the academic librarian being consulted on 
the relative merits of a particular book being placed on the 
bookshop list rather than the library list. Occasionally the shop 
is consulted to check if a book is in print or is too expensive. 
The bookshop staff are not expected to ‘know anything about 
the books’ (obviously with notable exceptions) and so the 
system continues. Once a campus bookshop is set up, depart- 
ments are advised by the administration that yearly lists will be 
submitted to it. But there are few sanctions on this procedure. 
It remains for the manager, who may be new and may have 
recently been working in a telephone exchange or a super- 
market, to find his way through the labyrinth of names and 
departments, and tease out the lists. Embarrassingly ineffective 
this can be. In some cases the bookshop manager is made a 
member of the Senior Common Room, and then a personal 
relationship with departmental staff can be made. In others 
the bookshop staff who are not academics may only join the 
administrators’ club. In some cases the manager refuses to be 
a member of the Senior Common Room, because when he is 
there he is prey to everyone’s demands and complaints and so 
can never relax. But in spite of the reinforcement of many of 
the original hypotheses when I was examining the academic 
strand, there were some positive and hopeful developments 
also, particularly in scientific departments where members of 
staff had written papers suggesting ways of combining resource 
provision between shop, library and departments. 

The administration, the library, academic departments, all 
have their own relationship with the bookshop and together 
they can affect and change student attitudes to reading and 


learning, let alone buying books! 
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The results of student questionnaires and interviews were 
not as stereotyped as preliminary investigation would have led 
me to believe. From other factual surveys it is proven that, on 
balance, there is less student money - particularly in first-degree 
work — spent on books, and the possession of ‘the book’ does 
not seem all-important. There are other techniques for passing 
examinations and it is not always shortage of money which 
makes a student decide not to buy a book. So often the judge- 
mental statement is made that ‘students don’t buy books as 
they used to in the old days’. This is true in many cases and 
perhaps always would have been if there had not been heavy 
pressure on unsuspecting first-year students to buy ‘all the 
booklist’. Once the compulsion to buy (‘if you don’t you might 
fail’) was removed, student buying patterns changed: choice 
and decision-making crept in and book buying either became 
exciting or non-existent. It was then that the need to improve 
communication between the several strands was recognized, 
but little was done to encourage students to possess ‘the book 
unless it was a compulsory one-off text. Student complaints on 
ordering procedures, on the lack of stimulating new books, on 
the lack of specialist book exhibitions, and above all complaints 
on book prices (whether justifiable or not) highlight once again 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the customer and the 
bookseller. Often the shop can become the neutral meeting 
place for tutor and student to discuss the books — a facet of the 
book trade not sufficiently highlighted - and this can lead to 
shared knowledge and often increased sales. A regular student 
complaint relates to the lack of second-hand books for sale in 
the shop and, where occasionally second-hand books are sold, 
the bookshop immediately becomes more important and 
attractive to the student Population, 


learning. Occasionally a Passing reference, or a wave of the 
hand when Passing the door bya particular tutor, but no more. 
Had the nature of book selection for purchase been part of any 
introductory course, it seems realistic to believe that the student 
approach to book buying could and would be somewhat 
different. 

As for the bookshop itself, it is often its own worst enemy, 
not helped by institutional apathy, with neither side prepare 
to take the initiative to improve relationships and so enhance 
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the service. The bookshop tends not to care so long as the 
money comes from somewhere and the books are balanced: the 
institution pays lip service to the necessity to support the shop 
for student requirements but the support is not measured and 
academics flee to the main Oxbridge or London bookshops if 
and when they are in the vicinity. Unfortunately the bookshop 
is not accountable to the institution, except where the shop is 
owned by the institution, and even then there is little quality 
control. 

There is an impasse at this point between trade and academia 
which can be broken if the institution considers the bookshop’s 
attitude and adds a subsidy to improve performance. Financial 
support without organizational training of bookshop staff is 
often of little use but as yet these people rarely have any insights 
into departmental workings, let alone the library. A dictum 
which will not go away is that which states ‘more money does 
not necessarily mean better expertise in a bookshop but better 
expertise almost invariably means more money’ and in the eyes 
of students it means more reliability, more ‘unseen help’ and 
perhaps greater popularity. 

As well as the lack of recognition 0 
induction courses, there are but few institutions where a 
‘clearing’ committee for all these strands is established. 1 am 
well aware of the criticism of committees: that the fact of their 
existence does not necessarily mean more understanding. 
However, if the bookshop is not to be accountable to the 
academic institution but continues to be regarded as an outside 
body with no other responsibility than to run itself, then a 
clearing committee can help provided that the members are 
Prepared to speak freely to each other and complaints can be 


aired and rectified. : t: 
The booklist machinery, from the library and un n 
the committee procedure, the contract between bookseller an 


the institution, the mutual use of bibliographical services: all 
have a vital part to play in establishing the role of the ET 
bookshop. Institutional commitment to the importance of boo 
Possession has its own constraints both financially and some- 
times in personnel. { 

On the fies wide, the relationship between publisher and 
bookseller can make or break a bookseller’s performance. ie 
800d, the bookshop can give advance notice of penen 
can run supporting exhibitions far more efficiently man 7 = 
library, although they must not be run in isolation. u 38 t 
the role of the publisher vis-a-vis the bookshop in any academic 


f the bookshop by way of 
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institution is a chapter in itself, particularly now Polity Press 
has been set up: academics in partnership with Blackwells, a 
‘marriage of convenience’ both innovative and exciting. Here it 
is the role of the campus bookshop which is under scrutiny. 
There is a case to be argued that its existence is no longer a 
necessity if book possession is not now as important to student 
learning as it was in times past. When confronted with this 
statement students and academics alike disagreed, an 
immediate reaction which indicated that the quality of academic 
life would be all the poorer without the campus bookshop; they 
were ‘used to it’, in spite of its shortcomings. Thus, if resources 
are not to be dissipated when funds are scarce, guidelines need 
to be drawn up between the institution and the bookshop to 
improve practice and performance. ‘Establishing guidelines’ is 
another suspect phrase, particularly if it is difficult to find 
models of good practice. Less easy still is the changing assump- 
tions and attitudes. However, the perceived need of the univer- 
sity administrator who asked for a formula to be made to 
measure success in terms other than financial ones is a point at 
which to start. 

Every knot in the strands which have been examined in this 
chapter could be unravelled by analyzing the ‘success’ of a 
campus bookshop, and with that a Tole acceptable to trade 
and academic institutions alike could be established. There are 
librarians who are ready and willing to examine their relation- 
ships with the bookshop as too there are administrators. The 
student representative body would also be willing; above all, 
some academics have already indicated their readiness tO 
contribute papers to the debate. It remains for the book trade 
to perceive the need to establish a role which is more than ‘just 
a shop’ if the campus bookshop is to fulfil its potential in human 
terms. 

Paul Kingston and Christopher Barnett have both summed up 
concisely the dilemma when guidelines are being formulated: 
‘teachers and books may and, to an extent, should be considered 
as “units of expenditure”. Their “value”, however, cannot be 
quantified in terms of economic formulae’; and ‘Modern tech- 
niques of education are changing, but techniques of library use 
are not keeping up. The days of the “reading list” are numbered 
- if we can educate our academic colleagues that libraries, both 
public and academic, are more than book-lending services’. Into 
both quotations could be read ‘Bookshop procedure guidelines’. 

A small model campus bookshop was set up in the 19708 
which thrived financially and academically. Under the changing 
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conditions of the 1980s another model needs to be created and 
from which all can benefit. The guidelines will help. 
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13 Teachers and books in the 1980s 
Paul Kingston 


The heterogeneity of structures and differences in ethos within 
the various sectors of the British higher education network 
makes comment on ‘common aspects or problems’ a difficult, 
if not thankless task. In this respect, the discussion of ‘Teachers 
and books in the 1980s’ which follows will be highly delimited 


of the function of books within the learning process between 
lecturers and students; and the relation between lecturer and 


‘A teacher is a trained pedagogue.’ This very narrow and 
prosaic definition would be of substantial concern to university 
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Whereas the primary school teacher will have been given the 
theory and repeatedly rehearsed, under critical supervision, the 
practice of teaching and the use of teaching aids, and is also 
trained to be sensitive to the literacy problems of the pupils, 
reacting positively and systematically in solving these problems, 
the university lecturer is presumed capable of recognizing intui- 
tively (for the most part) and understanding the learning 
difficulties of his allegedly ‘above-average’ audience. A further 
worrying element in this triangle of lecturer — book — student 
is that of the general lack of response by lecturers to the rapid 
growth of ‘study techniques’ courses for undergraduates in 
numerous institutions of higher education in Britain. ‘Better 
teaching’ courses mounted in these institutions are often very 
under-subscribed, revealing an indifference to a critical reap- 
praisal of teaching methods in general, and, by association, to 
the function of books in the learning process at degree level. 

As an academic, the university lecturer is both teacher and 
researcher. The two roles are not necessarily complementary; 
indeed, as Thomas Graham notes, they may often be in conflict. 
To impart knowledge and to further knowledge of a specific 
subject are aims which reflect different emphasis on the use, 
not just of books but of all sources of information. An under- 
graduate textbook needs to convey what is generally accepted 
as the essential points of a particular topic in a way geared to 
the intellectual level of the ‘average undergraduate reader’ in a 
Particular discipline. However, the falsity of this model is 
evident. The very significant variation in students’ ability to 
assimilate, process, and above all to use information in a creative 
manner, is known to all teachers from playgroup leaders to 
supervisors of doctoral candidates. ‘The book’ is not perceived 
uniformly. It is not an object which promotes uniform interpret- 
ation, no more than do tapes, slides, video material, transpar- 
encies, etc. It is, however, generally attributed certain qualities 
(different qualities in the case of lecturers and students) which 
relate to its facilitating of reflection and critical assessment; in 
other words, a book gives one time to think and an easily 
locatable source of reference/reassurance. 

The visual age in which we live demands of a child, youth or 
young adult the aptitude of recognition of the tele-aided learning 
techniques to which he has been exposed from infancy. A 
Physical passivity and somnolent imagination which charac- 
terize the television viewer of yesterday and today is changing 
dramatically as interaction between screen and viewer becomes 
a reality — a function of the myriad home computers now 
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bedecking tables throughout Britain. ‘Homo ludens’ has found 
a new toy/instrument which gives him access to both pleasure 
and knowledge. ‘Paging the Oracle’ has little to do with incu- 
nabula, or at least not at first sight. It would appear that the 
form of knowledge has stimulated the young more than the 
nature of that same knowledge. Where does that leave the book 
for teachers at all levels of the education pyramid? It has been 
suggested that the book has become a less important ‘tool of 
learning’ for the modern student than it was for his parents. 
The truth, not surprisingly, is far more complex than that. While 
it is obvious that the book within the context of aids to learning 
has altered its significance at a functional level, its intrinsic, 
unitary value remains essentially untouched. Text-based 
learning is alive, but not, I shall argue, in a very good ‘state of 
health’. 

All lecturers make assumptions about their students’ reading 
habits before coming to decisions about their reading needs for 


speed and efficacy of the reading, the recognition and appreci- 
ation of the significance of the material to be read, as well as 
the availability of that material. There is an evident intimacy in 
the relation between these ‘assumptive areas’. As an arts faculty 
lecturer I have noted Over the past few years a slowing in the 
reading rates of many of my students, some of whom now 
seem to regard the activity of reading as, automatically, a form 
of ‘avoidable’ work, Colleagues confirm this trend towards a 
distancing between student and book. This situation has meant, 
in certain instances, that instead of asking for students to gO 
through a select secondary source bibliography for background 
and essential contextualizing material, it has now been found 
more desirable to indicate Specific sections of books or docu- 
ments which will be discussed in a tutorial and which will have 
to have been read if the student is to participate in the 
discussion. One of the consequences of this method of prep- 
aration for tutorials and essay writing is that the student’s own 
critical ability is being significantly under-used or by-passed 
by the pre-selection of the ‘most relevant’ highly subjective 


another level, the academic is Presenting (again falsely) the 
university library as a databank institution in which direct access 
to the precise answers to Specific questions does not pose 4 
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problem. The student does not learn how to sift, select or handle 
information via this method; he is presented with that infor- 
mation and asked (at best) to analyze it - though without a 
referential/verification context any such analysis is substantially 
weakened - and then to assimilate the information in the name 
of ‘efficiency’. Whatever the task which is set for the student, 
the result is the same: namely, a massive reduction in the 
amount of reading expected by the academic of his student and 
an under-utilizing of the student's own discriminatory ability. . 
While it is true that in the natural and applied sciences, in 
particular, a large amount of material has to be assimilated, 
comprehension of that material is of paramount importance and 
the lecture in science faculties obviates to a significant degree 
‘rote-learning’ from textbooks. Teaching methods are already 
reducing the previously pivotal function of the book. 

Throughout the British education system discursive presen- 
tation and analysis of problems or topics are being subjected to 
a minimalist pedagogic approach which is rendered even more 
attractive in times of economic constraint. The problem would 
seem, therefore, to be posed in the following terms: book usage 
is regarded by many undergraduates as an uncomfortable and 
expensive ‘necessity’; governmental reduction in the financing 
of the university sector has increased a trend towards ‘efficient’ 
use of materials and ‘contact-time’ without, as yet, a serious 
reappraisal of teaching methodology, in particular, in relation 
to the use of books. Both factors have led to a radical devalu- 
ation of the student's intellectual autonomy and brought about 
a modification of traditionalist views on the use of books by an 
undergraduate. u 

There comes a point in many domains where cynicism and 
realism meet. Cynical assessment of students’ present reading 
habits by university lecturers may, in certain instances, give rise 
to a forthright approach to pedagogic problems which demand 
attention (if not resolution) before one can move to discuss the 
way in which students will or may study in the future. The 
multiplicity and essential variety of academic disciplines 
demand applied methods, suitable for subject matter, student 
and teacher. The move towards the use of audio-visual materials 
in lectures which met with mixed success in the 1970s has not 
been pursued with any degree of vigour in the 1980s. The 
advent of computer-aided learning has shifted the emphasis 
from the pivotal figure of the teacher to that of a ‘user-friendly 
machine. The teacher has been replaced by the software 
consultant and the trend may very well continue given its 
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‘highly desirable’ social visibility. In arts-based subjects, and 
especially in the realm of foreign language acquisition, there 
have been substantial recent developments in the computerized 
presentation and testing of written foreign language skills, with, 
significantly, mew courses springing up, combining, for 
example, computer studies with history. In other words a point 
has been reached where books and documents are treated prin- 
cipally as ‘sources’ rather than as ‘tools’ by course organizers. 
One reason among many others for the substantial increase 
in the use of the short-loan service of university libraries is that 
numerous students do not believe in the notion of ‘essential 
purchase’ or ‘necessary-for-course’ labels on their year’s 
booklist. Lecturers may insist that the end of year exam will be 
centred around the text indicated, but even so a large 
percentage of the students will ignore the advice and spend the 
year borrowing the few copies bought by the more enthusiastic 
(or naive) of their friends or use the short-loan facility of their 
library when confronted with an imminent seminar/tutorial 
paper which they have to deliver, The lecturer who is aware of 
this haphazard ‘physical’ relationship between student and text 
is suitably rebuked when he suggests that a particular book is 
worth the price asked, by a comment such as: ‘We can’t afford 
to buy all the books for our course!’ Such a rejoinder reminds 


one of the close relationship, often forgotten by lecturers, 
between the income of stude 


function of the book and, therefore, of the library itself; the 
scene Is now set for the ‘sit 


with regard to course books. 

A university lecturer is, by definition, someone who has 
thrived in the world of the ‘written word’ (even if also adept in 
laboratory or field-work). There is a tendency, certainly among 
senior colleagues, towards a nostalgia for the highly literate 
undergraduate; the teality which confronts these colleagues is 
one of a ‘new literacy’, that which resides principally in the 
domain of (verbal) articulacy and technical aptitude. These 
days, the relation of degree subject to the eventual career of an 
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individual is by no means as evident as it was only a few years 
ago. Employers are at liberty to select from a number of well- 
qualified candidates from a variety of disciplines which may or 
may not be related to the nature of the work to be performed. 
The degree classification is of substantial importance, in most 
cases, but in a job market where equivalence is one of the 
aspects of the candidates’ profiles, peripheral evidence is 
weighed almost equally in the balance for the final assessment. 
This ‘peripheral evidence’ includes social skills and technical 
aptitude — not immediately recognizable traits of the ‘bookish’ 
student. A traditional lecturer is, therefore, fighting a losing 
battle against a social current which relegates book-centred 
learning techniques to a secondary position. The lecture in such 
a situation has to be adapted from being a supplementary, 
contextualizing agent in the case of the arts and the social 
sciences - and a principal teaching medium for students in the 
natural sciences — to being potentially the sole contact a student 
may have with a particular theme before it is written up as part 
of an essay/report, or more or less regurgitated for examination 
purposes. This prospect is a daunting one for the lecturer 
responsible for imparting a comprehensive, supposedly impar- 
tial and lucid account of the subject under study. Does one 
attempt to provide a synthesis of critical opinion of the signific- 
ance or otherwise of the topic? Does one refer the students to 
further reading on sub-themes which one knows will never be 
done? Does one acknowledge defeat and pit the monologue 
with such asides as ‘This is a personal view ...’, ‘Here, of 
course, I’m biased . . . '? Or rather does one attempt to awaken 
interest in the topic, which may or may not lead the student to 
do further reading, without insisting too strongly upon the 
obligation to do that reading? The door to the library is, as it 
were, opened and left open by the academic who does not herd 
his students through it and into the depths of the computerized 
catalogue, indexes and shelves, but rather prefers to lead them 
himself through the doorway and to work alongside his 
students on the assessment of the value of the works contained 
therein. It would appear to be essential that an effective reaction 
be made by the lecturer to this student disenchantment with 
books which I have detailed. What it requires is that the univer- 
sity lecturer becomes more a teacher than a researcher, and 
more of a guide than an ‘oracle’. Such a change would require 
a massive shift in the ethos of the university as a social insti- 
tution, but then, is that not what we are already witnessing as 
a result of recent governmental reductions in the UGC budget? 
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Have we not already observed a significant rise in the contact 
hours of university lecturers as colleagues leave and are not 
replaced or are replaced on a part-time basis? Where does the 
present situation leave the university lecturer’s research? Quite 
simply, on a table untouched, because of more pressing course 
demands. We started discussing books and now we have 
arrived at a fundamental stage in this survey of ‘Teachers and 
books in the 1980s’; namely that the future teaching role of 
university teachers is in direct relation to the way in which they 
will perceive and modify their direction of students’ reading 
needs. 

When preparing lectures one has to take into account the 
amount of reading which is to be done ona specific topic, and 


how much of that reading, if any at all, will ever be done by 
the students. Tutorials a 


source materials such as documents 
a specific period. The ‘shock of the old’ 
materials, both of these aspects stimul, 
of the student who also experiences a 


lty value (at undergrad- 
table to the increase in 


ion which appear to be 
r. 


vacant posts, but most of all 


Pecialisms’ to the category of 


his situation should be that 
the lecturer appreciates the learning difficulties of his students 
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ence but also to his recent work in acquiring a substantial under- 
standing of the topic he has been asked to teach. Unfortunately, 
this drawing together of lecturer and student is not a reality, 
for the approaches of the two individuals are radically dissimilar 
in their search for knowledge. Not only do their approaches 
differ but they ‘read’ source materials using radically different 
perspectives. 

A further aspect of a lecturer's view on books is that of his 
involvement in their acquisition. It is clear that a university 
librarian faced with a department's list of books to be acquired 
by the library has to take on trust the personal and collective 
sense of responsibility of the members of that department who 
recognize the necessity for establishing a priority of essential 
and non-essential acquisitions. What remains unvoiced is the 
fear that the contractual obligation of research to be undertaken 
by a university lecturer may ‘blind’ the latter to the ‘luxury’ 
element within the acquisition list and place undue strain on 
the limited library resources for the provision of background 
material on that same lecturer’s taught courses. Again the 
dichotomy between the lecturer’s teaching and research func- 
tions calls into question the nature of the books to be acquired 
by a university library. One means whereby this problem may 
be alleviated is by the lecturer participating in a joint library- 
departmental forum which would meet on a termly basis and 
come to a decision about which areas should be allocated 
priority in the financing of book acquisitions. This system would 
replace the ‘one-way traffic’ of the traditional departmental 
library representative, whose role more often resembles that of 
a postman than that of a liaison agent. A forum might also 
awaken departmental consciousness to the amount of 
previously ordered material which is held by the library in a 
state of ‘dead storage’, in the sense that this material is scarcely 
ever consulted and even more rarely taken out on loan. A prime 
example of under-exploited resources are the shelves upon 
shelves of learned journals. The learned journal or review which 
has undoubted and numerous positive qualities does not, it 
must be admitted, have adequate circulation in the arts faculties 
of British universities where it is principally used by research, 
postgraduate and teaching staff. (In the sciences, it is true, the 
function and usage of journals within the teaching process has 
long been recognized.) Journals in arts subjects are in many 
cases under-exploited teaching aids. The particular advantages 
and constraints of an article which presents and analyzes a topic 
of relevance to the student's course are readily recognizable: 
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to come from libraries, discussion of the significance of these 
would take place at joint library-departmental forums, and 
action to be taken at a pedagogic level would have to remain 


The recent proposal from ‘official circles’ that certain British 
universities may be obliged, in the long term, to assume the 
role of teaching institutions, while others are ‘promoted’ to the 
status of ‘centres of excellence’, has brought a new factor into 
the debate over what a lecturer considers to be the function of 
books within the educational Process, and his perception of 
how his students will ‘read’ for their degree. Although this 
Proposal is, as yet, receiving only discreet weighting by the 
government, its redefinition of the term ‘university’ has already 

i circles. Its consequences in the 
domain of undergraduate library-book usage and study 
indeed. In a teaching institution 
whose primary aim is the imparting of knowledge and not its 
furtherance, there is, arguably, a second-hand quality to the 
information and attitudes conveyed by the lecturer to his 


e library of such an institution would 


& university’, that such an 
institution’s library would be obliged to evolve towards being 


the work of the academic depart- 
ments. In other words, the modification in the role of the 


lecturer is likely to have substantial effect not merely on atti- 
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tudes towards books, but equally on the operational activity of 
the university library. 

Throughout this discussion of ‘Teachers and books in the 
1980s’ the part which government has to play in the funding 
and/or ‘direction’ of higher education in Britain has been 
accorded only passing attention. It is not possible to bring this 
brief survey to an end without noting the absolute necessity for 
governments of whatever political colouration to enter into a 
true dialogue with all sectors of our higher education system if 
a balanced view of the ‘efficient use of teachers and resources’ 
in the latter half of this decade is to be achieved. 

Teachers and books may, and to an extent should be 
considered as ‘units of expenditure’. Their ‘value’, however, 
cannot be quantified in terms of economics formulae. 


14 Students and books in the 1980s 
Peter H Mann 


Years ago in the older universities of Britain it was the conven- 
Today, in the 1980s, this convention still holds at some of the 
older seats of learning, but with the vast expansion of higher 
educational institutions and concomitantly of student numbers, 
it is much more common today to hear of undergraduates 
‘studying’ for degrees. The change is interesting and, perhaps, 
significant. 

When I surveyed undergraduates at Sheffield University! in 
the spring of 1972 I found that 16% claimed they received no 
printed (or duplicated) reading lists for any of the courses they 
took and 77% had at least one course for which they received 


Stu Person away from home was 
£430 a year, giving 3.9% of the grant spent on books for study. 
Seventy-six per cent of students felt that the price of books in 
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their subject was fairly or very high. Only 43% offered sugges- 
tions for improving the bookshop service. 

A recent report on student book buying carried out in April- 
May 1983 for the Publishers’ Association and the British Library 
Research and Development Department? found that 499 under- 
graduates at 15 universities and 5 polytechnics had that session 
spent an average of £42.50 on books, which was 2.7% of the 
current undergraduate standard grant of £1,595 for 1982/3. At 
virtually the same time the National Union of Students? had 
been surveying 1,716 undergraduates at universities, polytech- 
nics and colleges of higher education and they found an average 
spending of £42.96 over the two previous terms, which shows 
a high level of agreement. Also both surveys were in agreement 
that first-year students spent more on books than did second- 
year students, who in turn spent more than third-year students. 

Comparing my own 1971/2 survey with the 1982/3 surveys it 
is reasonable to say that whilst the grant has risen by a factor 
of 3.7, spending on books has risen only 2.5 times. 

If, then, spending on books has declined over a period of 11 
years, what is the explanation? Between the two given years 
the student grant increased by a factor of 3.7 which was almost 
exactly the amount by which the retail price index increased. 
The NUS themselves admitted that ‘the value of the full grant 
in 1982-3 is 98 per cent of the 1974-5 grant’. Books, of course, 
have increased in price more than many other items over recent 
years and The Bookseller bookprice index shows an increase of 
3.85 times between 1971 and mid-1983, whilst the Centre for 
Library and Information Management academic book price 
index shows an increase of 3.12 between 1974 and mid-1982. It 
is now a long time since the Department of Education and 
Science spelled out in detail what components contributed how 
much to the total standard grant. In 1971/2 when the grant was 
£430, £48 was allowed for ‘books, equipment and materials’. In 
that year the Sheffield students averaged £16.80 on books. If 
the same proportion of books, etc. to total grant were applied 
in 1982/3, then 11.6% of the grant would result in £178 on books, 
etc. from the £1,595 standard grant. The actual expenditure of 
about £42.50 for that year is, as noted, 2.7% of the grant, but 
is actually even lower as a proportion of total income, since the 
NUS survey reveals about £540 further average income per 
student in the year from vacation employment, social security 
payments, vacation study grants, private sources, investments, 
etc., finally bringing book expenditure to just on 2% of total 
income. 
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The above details of student book buying cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be repeated for book borrowing. The 1971/2 Sheffield 
survey was a local one and there are no national borrowing 
surveys to refer to and the only current research into student 
borrowing habits is an as yet unpublished longitudinal study of 
67 students in chemistry, English literature and social sciences 
carried out by Cherry Harrop at the Centre for Research on 
User Studies at Sheffield University. Interim reports, however, 
seem to indicate that many problems of 1971/2 are still problems 
of the 1980s. 


Basic problems of learning 


Undergraduates study for degrees. Studying conventionally 
involves reading as an act whereby information is transferred 
from one source to another. If students go to institutions of 
higher education to learn then the Process of learning itself lies at 
the heart of the matter and reading is only one, albeit important, 
aspect of this process. I once heard a vice-chancellor say in 
public that universities were places where students were given 
the opportunity to learn rather than being taught. This slightly 
clever way of putting things might well perplex some first-year 
students though those in later years might better understand 
what is meant. Students who suffer from incompetent lecturers 
will put yet another interpretation upon it. What the vice-chan- 
cellor was getting at — however obliquely — is the point that 
undergraduates should not expect to be treated like school- 
children any longer; they should not expect to be spoon-fed. 
Perhaps to some extent university" education is a form of self- 
education, but one must remember that the person who claims 
A self-educated has usually had a completely untrained 
utor. 

It is, therefore, important to recognize the problems which 
confront undergraduates when they make the move (for some 
virtually a leap) from school to university, Harrop! noted that 


: ake off the spoon-feeding 
mentality encouraged by work for their school-leaving 
examinations’. 

Let us first, then, recognize that for the first-year undergrad- 
uate the move from school to university can be a difficult tran- 


colleges also. 
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sition. Some schools do try to treat their sixth-formers as nearly- 
undergraduates, but no matter how sensitive the schools may 
be the institutions themselves are vastly different. Even a sixth- 
former at a large comprehensive will not have attended lectures 
with a hundred or perhaps two hundred other students. They 
will not have experienced the lack of structure that is felt in 
moving from the relatively small sixth-form elite and ‘top of the 
heap’ to the huge numbers of first-year students where they all 
have to establish their own social relationships. Happily, much 
more attention is now being given to the induction process in 
first year, or even before the first year begins, with freshers’ 
weeks and so on, but even here a packed disco in the Union 
or a mass coach trip to a local beauty spot does not bridge the 
gap completely. 

When we consider what is done by the university itself the 
advantages of the collegiate system stand out. Smaller numbers 
and face-to-face relationships can be so much more easily 
created by limited size intakes and residence combined with 
study. The pity is that so many conventional halls of residence 
have no other functions than residence and thus are treated 
as quasi-holiday camps rather than as meaningful university 
institutions. 

The first-year student will have to adapt, then, to a completely 
new structure for both work and play. Work — the prime reason, 
one hopes, for being there — is study, and study itself requires 
skills. Field® has pointed out that when he has asked Sussex 
University students ‘if anyone has even talked to them about 
how to use books . . . the answer is invariably no’. In further 
discussion on Field’s argument students themselves felt that 
they needed ‘to learn how to learn’ and learning how to use 
books is a part of the total learning process. 


University teaching 
A great deal of university learning (perhaps the best parts) 
comes from what the student teaches himself or herself. The 
skills of discovering which may have been germinated at school 
have their chance to come to full bloom at university. I always 
felt, during the 30 years I was a university lecturer, that a first- 
year essay was only one step on the way to a PhD or beyond. 
The good first-year student gains real enjoyment from learning 
how to ferret out information, put it together in a coherent 
argument and write it up for his tutor. The level may be rather 
elementary but the process is not vastly different from advanced 
research. But if the student is to be launched on the path to 
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such satisfying work what should the teaching and other 
support staff do? 

Students supposedly go to lectures to hear experts in their 
fields expand on topics which are germane to a syllabus and 
which are important for undergraduate development. Lecturing 
skills vary as do views on the purpose of lectures. But for many, 
even most, students today in higher education the lecture is 
the basic form of communication from teacher to taught. The 
purpose and content of lectures varies not only between lectures 
but also between disciplines. Harrop refers to subjects which 
are ‘syllabus bound’, such as the chemistry she studied, and 
those which are ‘syllabus free’, such as her English literature 
course. This follows a general argument that science subjects 
as a whole are ‘syllabus bound’ and the humanities as a whole 
are ‘syllabus free’. Whether these concepts actually get anyone 
any further is itself debatable, but at least they do draw attention 
to the big differences which students may find in the ways in 
which the subjects they study are taught. 

Given different teaching styles, then there must follow 
different learning styles and, again, Harrop’s detailed study 
highlights differences which I found in my own survey. As she 
says ‘Chemistry students said that the “good” students always 
went to lectures, got a good set of lecture notes and went 
through these after the lecture clearing up points they did not 
understand by reading references or asking the lecturer’. This 
contrasts strongly with the English literature course ‘which 
students said required one, in order to do well, to have orig- 
inality of ideas, to have imagination, to be unusual, to see links 
between very different areas of literature, to be broad-minded, 
articulate, well-read, logical yet be able 
imagination”. Allowing for a certain amount of undergraduate 
hyperbole the differences between the two subjects do seem 
considerable and as teaching/learning processes they must affect 
reading needs considerably. 

At the smaller group level too subject differences are 
important. Science students refer to the need to do careful and 
exact practical work in laboratories and to do the assessed work 
assiduously. As one of Harrop’s chemistry students put it, I 
don’t think we have been educated in problem-solving here . . . 
We're learning lots of facts and methods but we’ve not explored 
our individual potentials or broadened our horizons’. By 
contrast some English students found the very breadth of their 
course too demanding and ‘would have found a course with 
less choice and a more clearly defined syllabus better for their 
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way of working’. This is perhaps best exemplified by the young 
man in his final year who had found a 70-page book giving a 
simple explanation of Middlemarch the most useful book he had 
borrowed all year. (He used it for an essay, did not cite it and 
got a very good grade too.) 

The writing of good work is an essential part of higher 
education, whether it be in arts or sciences, and the ability to 
express oneself clearly on paper is a skill which most employers 
or graduates expect (at times unwisely). Good writing rarely 
follows from poor reading and so the importance of good 
reading is highlighted. 


Reading for what? 

Everyone in higher education reads to some extent and no 
reading is without purpose. However, not everyone enjoys 
reading, and reading without purpose is a pointless pursuit. 
Undergraduates, especially those of the 1980s, usually want to 
read to good purpose - and one good purpose is a good degree. 

But, as Harrop has suggested, chemistry students might well 
get good degrees with little reading: lecture notes and a good 
ability to give back what has been given may suffice. Many 
students today, not only in the sciences, consider their lecture 
notes the most important degree-getting aids they have. 
‘Reading round’ a topic may be for the high-fliers or budding 
‘academics’, but for the person satisfied with a reasonable lower 
second not much ‘extra’ work is needed. The danger here then 
is that undergraduates with such limited horizons may end up 
reasonably informed at a certain level (if their lecturers’ notes 
make sense) but they will not become knowledgeable or wise 
about their subjects. 

Unfortunately the course which is glued to the textbook may 
be one in which a student simply could not progress without 
first learning and understanding A before he proceeds to B. 
Attractive though ‘leaps of imagination’ may be in English litera- 
ture most of us in a dentist’s chair or crossing a bridge would 
Probably prefer more systematically-taught dentists or civil 
engineers. 

It must, therefore, be accepted that the lecture is important 
for young learners who are unsure of themselves and finding 
their way in difficult subjects. If Professor Smith says so at the 
lecture then it would seem wise to accept it is so when we set 
UP our experiment. If we refer to textbooks which contradict 
Professor Smith then we are unsure again. Perhaps in English 
literature Professor Brown may challenge us to argue with him, 
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but he is better informed than his audience, so what chance 
have the dissidents? 

All the problems point to the overwhelming importance of 
students being able to gain access to information to help them 
in their struggles. 


The problem of access 
All studies of student reading behaviour show that reading lists 
given by lecturers to students are not to be trusted. Too often 
they contain irrelevant, out-of-date and frequently unobtainable 
references. And far too frequently (indeed almost inevitably) 
librarians accept these lists without question. It is, therefore, 
imperative that librarians adopt a more active role in scruti- 
nizing reading lists given to students which assume that the 
library will provide. In America, with its vast resources, some 
libraries can produce complete sets of reading matter for 
students immediately a class has ended. Few British librarians 
would want to adopt such a nanny-ish role, but to keep faith 
with students they cannot abdicate responsibility for provision 
of reading matter. 3 

As I have pointed out already, university libraries are large 
and complex structures, the like of which few undergraduates 
have ever experienced. It is a rare new student who knows 
what an index or an abstract is. Citation indexes are unknown 
to them. Thus the finest bibliographical tools are waiting to be 
used by the as yet untutored information seekers. Conventional 
library user education provided by librarians has been singularly 
unsuccessful in influencing either students or lecturing staff to 
make better use of the library resources. 

My own experience as a lecturer trying to inculcate infor- 
mation-seeking enthusiasm amongst my students led me to 
accept that user education must originate from the lecturer, 
albeit with library help. It must be an integral part of a genuine 
course (in my case Methods of Social Investigation). It must 
have some result (in my case a bibliography as a basis for a 
dissertation which was worth 20% of finals marks) and it must 
itself be reactive and rewarded (in my case with weekly searches 
over a term and a mark for the bibliography giving 25% of the 
Methods paper examination). The basis for instruction was the 
Newcastle Polytechnic Travelling Workshop Experiment Hand- 
book on Social Welfare Informations adapted for sociology by 
the Arts and Social Services Reader Services Librarian and 
myself. The joy of this venture came from seeing students begin 
to appreciate that information seeking was not only productive 
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but also enormously satisfying and even fun. Students too 
gained great enjoyment from producing bibliographies for essay 
and seminar work which surprised some of their lecturers who 
themselves did not know how to use bibliographical sources 
such as indexes, abstracts and the SSCI. 

This takes us to the point of assessing the current situation, 
in which it is clear that a number of forces of push and pull are 
operating, some working together and some against each other. 
Librarians, as professional information managers, are in control 
of enormous resources, yet are not renowned for their 
enthusiasm in marketing their wares. Lecturers are still the 
people who control the learning system by determining the 
given syllabus and the teaching methods. Students, who are 
there to gain degrees and to be educated (and the two do not 
seem to be synonymous), are at the receiving end and, 
according to Harrop, work out for themselves the ‘hidden 
syllabus’ which is the real work that needs to be done to get a 
satisfactory degree, at whatever level that is set. Students 
admitted to Harrop that they not only used but wanted more 
simple explanations and books that used to be called ‘cribs’; it 
is therefore obvious that the hidden syllabus is pitched a long 
way below the level of the published syllabus. 

It might be argued that trying to cut corners in reading by 
using the secret literature of English, law, medicine and so on 
will only result in students being found out when they come to 
take their examinations or even write essays. But what evidence 
there is, unsystematic though it may be, seems to indicate that 
students do use this ‘hidden literature’ which is published by 
publishers and sold by booksellers. Perhaps research on this 
subject would throw a new light on students’ real needs in 
higher education. It is a fact that failure rates in finals examin- 
ations in Britain (not including students who drop out before 
examinations) are on the whole very low. So if students can at 
present satisfy not only their own teachers but also the external 
examiners, who supposedly officiate to ensure that standards 
are kept at a certain level from one institution to another, then 
why should anyone expect any changes to take place? The 
System ensures that nearly everyone wins and nearly everyone 
gets a prize. Why look below the surface if the results would 
disturb the status quo? 


The future? 
Thave put a question mark behind the above heading because 
it seems to me that the future is very uncertain for students in 
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higher education. Government policy, with its constant swit- 
ches by whatever political party is in power, has for years 
created uncertainty in higher educational institutions, and 
higher education planning at institutional level has usually been 
reactive to outside forces rather than demonstrating any 
thought-out policy. The universities’ recent reactions to 
financial cuts in which they rejected absolutely the opportunity 
to rid themselves of inferior staff and instead made a fetish of 
security of tenure demonstrated clearly that they put jobs before 
efficiency. The future is likely to see slightly fewer lecturers, 
some of whom will still be below standard, perhaps coping with 
more students. Certainly staff-student levels may decline to 
some degree. Given this then it might be expected that serious 
attention would be given to improving the effectiveness of 
teaching methods. 

A few institutions are looking at the possibilities of applying 
distance-learning techniques to what might be called in-house 
students. But investment in costly equipment at a time of 
financial cuts needs careful costing and a firm belief that such 
changes will, in the end, produce economies and be effective. 
The great worry is that a system of higher education which is 
still grounded on a belief in the value of face-to-face tuition will 
not be able to come to terms with genuinely helping the student 
to teach himself. Some lecturers who argue that ‘the lecture’ is 
out of date and that seminars and tutorials are all, only realize 
when they implement such a scheme how much work they 
have created for themselves. Students who have demanded 
continuous assessment throughout two years to replace 
outmoded examinations are horrified when they realize how 
much more work they have to produce. It is a very altruistic 
lecturer or student who unequivocally states that he (or she) 
wants to work more or harder. 

Yet to try to encourage students to be more responsible for 
their own work is surely a desirable thing - so long as students 
can first be taught how to take this responsibility. Unfortunately 
many students in higher education are thrown in at the deep 
end and left to flounder. In their use of books there is little 
oversight or feedback once the reading lists have been issued. 
It is at this point that the librarian could come into the picture to 
rescue the situation. If librarians are truly experts in information 
handling then they could sift through, assess, evaluate and 
explain the benefits of new technology to the potential benefici- 
aries. They could make their presence felt on faculty boards 
when ridiculous new teaching ventures are nodded through 
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for which bibliographical support cannot possibly be provided. 
They could send back nonsensical reading lists which are 
patently absurd and ask lecturers to reduce them and show 
priorities. In all, librarians could involve themselves much more 
actively in the teaching system of the universities, polytechnics 
and colleges and demand equal status instead of the rather 
inferior status they have accepted for so many years. 

In some libraries such hopes cannot be even contemplated 
with the staff currently in post. But things change and staffs 
change. Even lecturers change and some can be convinced of 
the value of working with librarians for the good of the 
students. Students themselves change too. We are told that 
a new generation of students is coming through into higher 
education which is ‘computer literate’. This should be an 
exciting challenge and opportunity for the educators. If the 
same students who came through were also ‘book literate’ what 
a wonderful world it might be! 
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15 Student reading needs: a select bibliography 
Brian Dyson 


This bibliography contains over 300 items. Most of the refer- 
ences were obtained by searching the following basic sources: 


Library and information science abstracts 
Library literature 

ERIC 

British education index 

Aslib index to theses 

Dissertation abstracts international 


This was followed by physical checking of the items in ques- 
tion when and where further investigation was required. Many 
other reference sources — too numerous to mention here — were 
also used as and when necessary. 

The main criteria for inclusion of references in the final list, 


apart from the obvious one of relevance to the content of this 
book, were as follows: 


1. The relevance of the material to the situation in this country. 
This resulted in the references being exclusively of British or 
American origin. 

2. Preference was given to more recent material. Many of the 
citations relate to items published within the last 10 to 15 years. 


Readers are referred to the earlier related bibliographies by 
Margaret Mann (listed in the first section of the bibliography) 
for more detailed coverage of historical material. 


This is, then, a select bibliography. Of the references found by 
the compiler more have been excluded than included in the 
final selection. Even so, the list is still 

t to a bare minimum. Indeed, they 
ere it is not immediately obvious 
(from the title) why particular items have been included. 

of the bibliography is, I hope, 
straightforward, and designed to follow as closely as possible 
the chapter headings. Selections of wider interest are included 
in a general section. Where chapters were found to have many 
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common references owing to their similar subject content, 
readers will find that the relevant section of the bibliography 
has a broader heading, in order to avoid repetition. A large 
section on academic libraries in general is included in order to 
cater for some of the many references not confined to any one 
type of academic library. Throughout the bibliography each 
reference is cited only once. 
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